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Events of the Geek. 


Tuis has been a week of revelations, and some 
obscure chapters of European history have been dis- 
closed, ranging from the period of the Russo-Japanese 
War, through Lord Haldane’s mission to Berlin, down 
to the outbreak of the war. First came a series of 
confidential telegrams exchanged between the Kaiser 
and the Tsar at the end of 1904. Rojdestvensky’s 
armada had sailed. It was a time of acute tension, for 
German neutrality towards Russia was highly benevo- 
lent, as was ours towards Japan. The dispute on the 
surface turned on the facilities which neutrals might 
give for the coaling of the Russian Fleet on its way to 
Tsushima. The Kaiser begins by proposing that if 
Britain objects to Germany’s helping the Russian Fleet 
with coal, Germany, Russia, and France should form a 
Continental combination, “to attack which the Anglo- 
Saxon group would think twice before acting.’’ He also 
urges the Tsar to build new ships, and asks that the 
order may go to German dockyards. The Tsar answers 
after the Hull outrage; he bas “no words to express 
his indignation with England’s conduct,” and invites 
the Kaiser to draft a Russo-Franco-German treaty 
Then he vacillates and thinks that it would be unsafe to 
show the Treaty to France. The Kaiser then agrees that 
France must be brought in only after the treaty is 
actually signed: “No Power must hear even a whisper 
about our intentions before we conclude the convention 
about the coaling business.’” The revelations of this 
melodramatic plot are incomplete, since the text of the 
Treaty is not published. Apparently it was signed, but 
kept secret. Was it a general anti-British alliance, or 
only an arrangement to defend the Russo-German view 
of the rights of coaling? 








Mvc# more sinister is the second chapter of this cor- 
respondence. By the summer of 1905 our Government 
was evidently well aware of the Kaiser’s plans. Our fleet, 
for the first time since the Crimean war, was sent to 
cruise in the Baltic. Count Reventlow, in his “ History,” 
states that it carried out landing manceuvres on the 
Meanwhile, the “‘ Matin ’”’ 
the alleged promise (contradicted in London) from Lord 
Lansdowne to support France in any war arising from 
the Moroccan question, by landing a British Expedi- 
tionary force somewhere near the Kiel Canal. All this 
was at the time mysterious: we now have the clue. The 
Tsar and the Kaiser were expecting war, and part of 
their plan was to violate the neutrality of Denmark. 
After a visit to Copenhagen, where he found the Danes 
alarmed and hostile to Germany, the Kaiser reports to 
the Tsar, quoting M. Isvolsky, that the Danes are now 
resigned to the prospect that Russia and Germany will 
occupy their country during the war, guaranteeing its 
future existence, “this being exactly what you wished 
and hoped for.” He ends by reciting the fable that the 
old Crimean combination was being re-formed against 
Russia. A month later, however, he still seems to expect 
that France can be induced to join the Russo-German 
combination against Britain. 

* * * 


Danish coast. was revealing 


THis correspondence scarcely needs a commentary. 
The crime against Belgium was meditated also against 
Denmark. There must be much more in these archives— 
we hope the Revolution will publish it all, honestly and 
without selection. A whole system is crumbling under 
these revelations, which strike at much more than the 
Kaiser. He is the shifty, impulsive egoist whom all 
Europe knows—always confident in himself, always the 
centre of the picture, and ready todeal with the panorama 
that turned around him 
others. 


with an entire disregard of 
During the Boer War he is our “ friend in 
need,’’ drafts plans of campaign for us, leaves his old 
friend Mr. Kruger in the lurch, and upsets the Con- 
tinental coalition which M. Delcassé and the Tsar were 
Four later he 
We note one point of shrewdness. He 
advises the Tsar to summon the Grand Duma in order 
to relieve him of responsibility for concluding an unfavor- 
able peace with Japan. This was in July, 1905. It was 
not till October, 1905, that the Tsar promised a Duma, 
and it did not meet till May, 1906. So, then, as Herr 
von Bethmann-Hollweg once told the Reichstag, the 
Kaiser did really advise the Tsar to grant a Duma. As 
for the Tsar, he appears in these telegrams as a vacil- 
lating and treacherous figure, deceiving his ally, France, 
and actually proposing to violate his own grandfather’s 
kingdom—Denmark. These plotters would seem childish 
if they were not criminal and tragic. And yet their 


system is the one which Mr. Balfour would perpetuate ! 
* * * 


then engineering against us. 
reverses the réle. 


years 


THERE is more actuality and as much roguery in the 
second set of revelations which come from the trial of 
General Sukhomlinov, the late Russian Minister of 
War, on charges of treason and corruption. It will be 
recollected that the decision to order a general Russian 
mobilization on all fronts (including the German front) 
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was actually sent out by telegram from Petrograd on the 
night of July 29th to 30th, 1914. On the 29th, the Tsar 
had telephone conversations with General Yanuskevitch, 
Chief of the Staff, and with Sukhomlinov. To both of 
them he gave the order that the general mobilization 
was to be cancelled, or at least postponed. The most 
that he would allow was a mobilization on the Soutb- 
West Front—i.e., against Austria only. This, said 
Sukhomlinov, was a “ direct order which admitted of no 
objections.” The Tsar had that day received the 
Kaiser’s telegram, in which he warned the Tsar that a 
general mobilization would “menace, if not make 
impossible,’’ his own “ part as a mediator.’’ Austria, 
under late pressure from Berlin, was resuming negotia- 
tions, and the Chancellor seemed more or less converted 
to the Grey formula. There was some chance of peace 
if the mobilization had been stopped. 
* * * 


THE two Generals, however, determined to disregard 
the Tsar, whom they knew presumably to be a weakling. 
They consulted together, and with Sazonoff and 
Sukhomlinov, told Yanuskevitch to ‘‘ Do nothing.”’ 
Next morning (30th) Sukhomlinoy talked again to the 
Tsar, and lied to him. ‘I told him that the mobiliza- 
tion was being proceeded with only in the S.-W. district. 
At the same time, I knew that it was in full progress 
everywhere.”’ After this lie to his own Sovereign, it is 
a small matter that the other military rogue lied to the 
German Military Attaché. Yanuskevitch now admits 
that when on the 29th he gave the latter his ‘“ word of 
honor as a soldier,’’ that the mobilization had not been 
declared, he actually had the order for it in his pocket. 
We think that anyone who reads these revelations 
candidly (few of our newspapers published them at all) 
must realize that in 1914 there were two war-parties at 
work, a German-Austrian and a Russian. Both were 
active, and both were unscrupulous. Between them 
they made the war. The guilt of the German-Austrian 
military party is most conspicuous at the early stages of 
the crisis, when it was the most powerful element in the 
situation, the guilt of the Russian war-party towards its 
close. 

% * * 

THESE revelations were received with jubilation 
in Germany: Dr. Michaelis followed them up in a Press 
interview in which he affected (we do not know with 
what truth) to trace the activities of Sukhomlinov before 
the war. He was in close touch with President Poincaré. 
He helped to drive France to return to the three-years’ 
service. He drafted the famous Press statement, that 
Russia was ready in case of war to adopt an aggressive 
strategy. From this Dr. Michaelis goes on to throw part 
of the blame on Sir Edward Grey. The Russians, he said, 
counted on our help in case of war, and it was this know- 
ledge (as the Belgian Minister de 1’Escaille wrote at the 
time) which “‘ gave the [Russian] war-party the upper 
hand.’’ This ignores much contrary evidence. M. Poin- 
caré, Count Benckendorff, and evenSir George Buchanan 
knew nothing of our intentions, and were in grave doubt. 
These revelations certainly tend to diffuse the responsi- 
bility for the war, but it lies between Berlin, Vienna, 
and Petrograd They bring to light nothing to our 
discredit. 

+ * * 

Tue ‘‘ Manchester Guardian ’’ has added something 
to the revelations of the course and issue of the Haldane- 
Hollweg negotiations in 1912, but in substance the story 
has been told in Mr. Begbie’s book and by Count 
Reventlow. It is quite a simple tale. Lord Haldane 
went to Berlin with two objects—to maintain the 
Entente with France and Russia, and to procure a détehte 
with Germany. The policy was a good one, but it should 
have been pursued. Lord Haldane and the Chancellor 
were substantially in agreement. They knocked up a 
formula protecting each country against partnership in 
an aggressive war. The Foreign Office revised the 
formula, and weakened it, and it lapsed. But a covering 
territorial treaty, including a deal on Baghdad, was being 
slowly worked out when war intervened. The negotia- 
tions revealed a sharp opposition between the Tirpitz 
school and the Bethmann-Hollweg school, and the 





ry 


Chancellor expressed his fear and dislike of his rival in 
terms which might well have been given to the world. 
As it was, the two schools neutralized each other. A 
slight advance to England was made; and it was 
impossible for Lord Haldane to report that the German 
war party was actually in the ascendant. But the issue 
was in doubt (the Kaiser seems to have played a feeble, 
posing part throughout), and the ablest and clearest- 
sighted statesmanship would have probed it by means of 
the only instrument of health left to Europe, that of 
publicity. That is where the true failure occurred. 
The moral of the Haldane visit is the moral of all these 
incidents. The war grew out of secret diplomacy. 
” . 

Tue Trade Union Congress has faced the plain 
facts and postponed the International Conference at 
Stockholm. After the fiasco of the Inter-Allied Con- 
ference, there was nothing else to be done. An inter- 
national meeting at which the French Majority would 
do nothing but fulminate against the German Majority, 
would be worse than useless. The resolution submitted 
by the Executive was a compromise, which, while 
postponing Stockholm, called meanwhile for serious 
preparatory work in defining the scheme of peace, and 
asserted that an International Labor and Socialist 
Conference is “ a necessary preliminary to the conclusion 
of a democratic peace.’’ This resolution was moved in 
a strongly pacific speech by Mr. Smillie, and was adopted 
against the minute vote of Mr. Havelock Wilson and 
the Extreme War Party (2,849,000 against 91,000). 
The Congress opened with an admirable presidential 
address by Mr. John Hill, of the Boilermakers’ Society. 
Trade Unionists must come out of their isolation, realize 
that politics and industry cannot be separated, and 
devise and impose their own schemes of reconstruction. 
They must also advance into the international field, and 
learn, what financiers know, that there are no national 
boundaries even in war-time. The destruction of 
German militarism and the setting up of German 
democracy could not be accomplished by military means. 
Our quarrel is not with the workers of Germany. 
“We have contributed the work and the life to carry 
on the war. We also can contribute the honesty of 
purpose and the intelligence to devise an international 
relationship after the war, wherein common men of all 
nations shall dwell together as brothers.” 

* * * 

Tue tone of the Trade Union Congress—which 
passed a Free Trade resolution by an overwhelming 
majority, made Mr. Henderson its hero, and acclaimed 
his insistent and statesmanlike declaration that the 
policy of Stockholm was alive, and would be finally 
revived—is the best augury fer a reasonable “ people’s 
peace.’’ On the other hand, the Government, contrary, 
we believe, to the opinion of the mass of the country 
and of the Army, seem bent on reaffirming the no-policy 
of the knock-out blow and the interminable war. This 
is crudely revived to-day (Friday) in a letter from Sir 
Edward Carson, which is practically a refusal to treat 
with the German Government on the ground that no 
treaty signed by them would furnish security for the 
world’s peace. That, of course, depends on the character 
of the peace and the spirit in which it is conducted, no 
less than on the men who negotiate it. 

* * . 

GENERAL Caporna has developed his offensive during 
the week, chiefly on the left and left centre. Monte Santo, 
important for its observation facilities, is still more 
valuable for the leverage it afforded against San Gabriele 
and the ridge which have for so long dominated Gorizia. 
Both are now unofficially reported to have fallen into 
Italian hands, and if this is true, the success will have an 
important influence on the future development of the 
offgnsive. It is certain that the chief weight of the Italian 
assault has been directed against these positions on the 
left centre, and this fact throws further lght upon 
General Cadorna’s plan. The Austrians have hitherto 
devoted themselves to the direct defence of Trieste on 
Hermada and the surrounding Carso positions. But a 
larger plan which should visualize the breaking of the 
line and the issue or the roads to Laibach would inevit- 
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ably turn this method of defending Trieste into a tsagic 
error. Not only would Trieste fall, but its garrison and 
defending troops would be captured. No doubt by this 
time the enemy has realized the danger, and the stiffening 
resistance on the Bainsizza plateau is the result. General 
Cadorna, for the moment, has turned to the organization 
of the ground won and the reduction of points like San 
Gabriele, which would weaken the chances of a new 
assault. General Capello, who ‘has had charge of the 
Second Army, has won the most, conspicuous Italian 
victory during the war, and his control of the operations 
which broke the Austrian line was masterly. 
* * * 


Rica fell early on Monday morning. A fortnight 
ago the Russian lines which defended Riga ran along the 
southern shore of the Gulf, and from this position any 
attempt to attack the port from across the Dvina was 
liable to be outflanked by a sudden counter-attack down 
the Mitau road. The Germans, accordingly, first 
attacked the line which followed the southern shore of 
the Gulf, and the Russians were withdrawn. The troops 
apparently could not be depended upon, and, being in a 
hazardous position, they were liable to be cut off if they 
showed any signs of wavering. It was the knowledge of 
this which prompted General Korniloff’s warning at the 
Moscow Congress. Once the troops had been withdrawn, 
the way of attack across the Dvina lost its chief peril. 
Last Saturday the Germans began to bombard the Rus- 
sian positions from the south-west, the direction of 
Mitau. On the same day they attacked Uxkull, on the 
right bank of the river below Riga. The Uxkull. bridge- 
head, which had hitherto defended the position, was 
abandoned nearly five weeks ago. Pontoons were flung 
across the river. Some were destroyed by the artillery ; 
but, at length, the Germans were able to cross, and, the 
infantry not offering sufficient resistance, they made their 
way to the Jaegel, and approached the Riga line of 
retreat. Nothing remained but to evacuate the whole 
region, and the Germans advanced rapidly after the 
retreating troops. 

* * * 


In two days they had covered thirty-four miles, a 
rate of advance which suggests that so far they have not 
been challenged. The 12th Russian Army are at 
present pivoting on Dvinsk, and withdrawing their right 
flank along the coast of the Gulf of Riga. The Assistant 
Commissioner of the Government has reported that the 
troops ‘‘ everywhere valiantly did their duty,’’ and that 
they were overcome by the ‘‘ overwhelming superiority 
of the German artillery fire.’ This is certainly not 
wholly true. This is not the first attack upon Riga, and 
in 1915 the Germans did al! they could to take it. There 
is no reason to believe that all the troops wavered ; but 
it is equally untrue to say that everywhere they did their 
duty. The Germans have captured a number of heavy 
guns in Riga; but the instability of the troops on this 
sector has been notorious, and rumors were prevalent 
three weeks ago that they were abandoning the positions. 
Furthermore, the official communiqué states that troops 
abandoned their positions ‘‘ without orders.’’ The 
actual fall of the port has, however, resulted in a certain 
reaction among the troops, and it is possible the Germans 
may meet with serious resistance before long. Their 
plans at present may contemplate no more than the con- 
solidation of their position at Riga. German warships 
are reported off the mouth of the Gulf, and unless the 
enemy can secure the head of the waterway, the position 
of Riga will not be secure. 

* * * 


Tue Western Front has shown few signs of activity 
during the week. There have been local attacks and 
recoils about Havrincourt (eight miles south-west of 
Cambrai) and on the Chemin des Dames, raids and 
counter-raids about Lens, and on the outer lines of the 
Verdun position. - The air activity on the local bases 
and centres of communication in Belgium has increased, 
and the artillery duel about Ypres has reached an 
intensity that makes an impression on the communiqués. 
These signs look for their interpretation to the future. 





The new method of defence by concrete forts dotted 
about over considerable areas is clearly superior to that 


‘ by defensive lines which, out of compliment to the 


Allies’ tactics, has been largely abandoned. It is pro- 
claimed invincible; but the Germans have made the 
boast so often that it fails to produce any considerable 
impression. Still, it is necessary for us to realize that it 
presents a problem which has so far not been satisfactorily 
solved. On the other hand, we may notice that it tends 
to lay a greater strain on the German moral, which has 
always been more collective than individual. A company 
of men isolated for a day or two, and subjected to the 
terrible strain of the modern bombardment, will not 
react with the same dependable spirit of trench garrisons 
which have the methodical and healthy influence of 
larger and changing numbers. 


* * * 


ANOTHER night air-raid took place on this country 
on Tuesday, the third in three days, and on this occasion 
the raid was more ambitious than its predecessors. It 
was made by twenty Gotha planes, which apparently flew 
at a low altitude and reached London. The moon was still 
almost at the full, though the night was overcast. A 
slight mist enabled the raiders to avoid easy detection, 
and the searchlights seemed to cast merely sickly ghosts 
of their usual beams across the sky. For about an hour 
and a quarter the raiders flew over various parts of the 
city, and their musical droning was audible in some places 
for almost the whole time. They dropped forty bombs, 
causing some damage in a small street and narrowly 
missing a hospital. Their objectives may be guessed, but 
the attempts were so poor that they stamp themselves 
once again as being nearer murder than a military opera- 
tion. Some eleven people were killed and sixty-two 
injured. The material damage was small. The second 
raid of the series was the most destructive. It was 
directed against the Chatham-Sheerness and the Isle of 
Thanet area. Two bombs fell on a naval barracks at 
Chatham, and 130 men were killed. The total casualties 
were over 200. In the three raids there appear to have 
been twenty-seven machines engaged, and only one (on 
Tuesday night) was brought down. It is difficult to see 
that these raids can be prevented while the enemy retain 
the Flanders coast except by a much more energetic 
counter offensive by the most modern machines in the 
greatest numbers. It is not pride but stupidity and 
incompetence to ignore the fact that the new tactics 
create a serious situation. 


* * * 


Mr. E. D. Moret, the Secretary of the Union of 
Democratic Control, has been sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment, in the second division, for the 
crime of trying to smuggle some copies of his work to 
M. Romain Rolland, the famous French writer, now in 
Switzerland. Mr. Morel’s act was a foolish one. It is 
wise for men engaged in great public controversies in 
which they take an unpopular side, to submit to small 
curtailments of their liberty. It is necessary to do this 
in time of war. But the punishment was out of all 
proportion to the crime. Mr. Morel and M. Rolland 
have, we suppose, the same general view of the war. 
which is that it is in the main the fault of a bad system 
of diplomacy and of bad mistakes made by diplomatists 
in each of the belligerent centres. M. Rolland, who 
is one of the greatest of modern writers, has stated 
this view with noble, if somewhat detached, feeling. 
Mr. Morel, whose life-long battle for the lives and rights 
of some of the most oppressed peoples living, entitles him 
to public respect, has stated it with unflinching and 
extremely dogmatic honesty. But even if his presenta- 
tion of it had been more questionable than it is, an 
exchange of thought between him and M. Rolland 
represents much the same mental transaction as a 
correspondence between Lord Curzon and Lord Milner, 
or between Mr. George and M. Thomas. The one would 
slightly fortify the opinion of the other. It is humiliat- 
ing to think that even a petty British judge can turn 
such a trifle into a deed meriting months of ignominious 
restraint. 


——————— 
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Politics and Affairs. 


“A COVENANTED PEACE.” 
WITHIN a single week two hopes have disappeared on 
which great sections of the peoples of Europe were build- 
ing their expectation of an early peace by negotiation. 
The Conference at Stockholm is not so much ruined as 
postponed. In view of the attitude of one of the French 
sections and of the Belgians, no other course was possible, 
for a Conference which met only to have its work wrecked 
by an obstructive minority, could have achieved nothing. 
There is no doubt, however, that in the workmen’s world 
as a whole there is a large majority which desired a 
Conference now, and we believe that, before the moment 
for settlement arrives, European Labor will be 
virtually unanimous in demanding an international con- 
ference as a preparation for “a people’s peace.” So, too, 
although the immediate effect of Mr. Wilson’s 
Note may have been to check the Pope’s offer of 
mediation at this stage of the war, it is abundantly clear 
that he has not moved from his advocacy of a negotiated, 
or, as he calls it, a “ covenanted,’’ peace. A peace which 
is to be “ based upon the faith of all the peoples in- 
volved ’’ cannot be a peace which is merely dictated by 
the victors, whatever part a military decision may have 
played in bringing Governments to negotiate. The 
difference between Mr. Wilson and those who hoped 
something, as we did, from Stockholm and the Pope’s 
mediation, turns, not upon our conception of the 
peace to be desired, but upon a different reading 
of the immediate probabilities. A man who thinks 
that we shall be better able to conclude a good peace 
after four, than after three, years of war, may base his 
calculations on one or more of three possibilities. He 
may expect a military recovery in Russia. But can it, 
within a year, amount to more than a firm defensive 
stand? That is much to hope for, and we wish we could 
feel sure of so much. Even if a military dictator should 
emerge, his energies would probably be engaged in a 
doubtful civil struggle, and he might be not more but less 
able than M. Kerensky to undertake an offensive. A 
decisive political change in Germany is another possi- 
bility. Mr. Wilson’s Note may or may not have pro- 
moted it. We must wait and see. 
“ Vorwarts ’’ shows, he has struck a chord of sympathy 
in those German hearts which feel that Germany 
must perish or unite herself to the world of demo- 
cracy that is coming. But he has also developed 
some reactions. Even the ablest Americans rarely 
understand the mystical, unreasoning sense of national 
independence which belongs to all the more powerful 
European nations. To this instinct the pleadings of an 
“enemy,’’ however cogent, however benevolent, are 
addressed in vain. The third possibility is some con- 
siderable change in the military position, by which we 
mean, not the bending back of the German line here and 
there, or the recovery of this and the other fragment of 
devastated territory, but a decided movement, which 
would to everyone proclaim the beginning of the end. 
For this purpose, the Russian Armies must be replaced, 
and a substitute can be supplied only by America. Her 
first conscript draft went into camp this week. Can it be 
ready before next summer, and even then can half-a- 
million, or even a million, of first-rate but inexperienced 
troops take the place of the colossal Russian mass? 
Germany’s hope of a true military “decision ’’ in her 
favor came to an end, as we have always believed, 
three years ago. But for us to achieve an absolute 
decision, means, we fear, the 


As the article in the 


intervention, not 








of one, but of two or three American millions, 
and the protraction of the conflict not by one, 
but by two or three years. The ruin of European 
civilization is a phrase which has been on everyone’s 
lips throughout this war. There is a moment at which 
rhetoric may become literal fact. That moment might 
well arrive before the final American reinforcements. 
Let us for the moment postpone the large issue raised 
by Mr. Wilson—whether ‘‘ the word of the present rulers 
of Germany ’’ could be taken as a guarantee of anything 
that is to endure—and address ourselves to the easier 
question whether even now a substitute can be found 
for a military effort that may well require some two or 
three years more of “this agony.’’ The substitute, we 
believe, lies ready to our hand, in an adroit and concerted 
use of the economic weapon. There have been two 
schools of thought about the Paris Resolutions and the 
policy of boycott which they embody. One school 
welcomed this policy, because it meant at once the 
triumph in its extremest form of the Protectionist idea, 
and the satisfaction of its desire for the punishment of 
the enemy. The other school deplored and opposed the 
scheme, partly because it meant the end of Free Trade, 
and even more because it meant the perpetuation of 
enmity in the world, and the ruin of any international 
reconstruction. To this school Mr. Wilson has given his 
adherence with his customary incisiveness. If a boycott 
is set up as a substantive aim, as a thing we want to 
pursue, as a part of our constructive contribution to the 
world’s future, it must be opposed with all his forces by 
every Liberal and by every Socialist who retains a vestige 
of loyalty to his creed. It is economic militarism, and 
it would imply all the cruder forms of militarism also. 
The clash between these two schools of thought is so 
sharp that far too little attention has been paid to 
another possible conception of the economic boycott. 
We mean a tactical use of it to achieve a definite pur- 
pose. Let us assume that the military pressure of the 
Entente avails at present to secure a status quo peace— 
the restoration of invaded territory by both sides, and 
the complete rehabilitation of Belgium. If it does not 
avail for this, the whole question must be dismissed or 
postponed. Not even a truce is possible on any lower 
terms. There would remain above this minimum all the 
purposes which promise a better future to the world—a 
Society of Nations, the drastic reduction of armaments, 
a covenant for arbitration and conciliation, and the 
settlement of the urgent questions of nationality, 
Alsace, Poland, and the rest. If by their 
answers to the Pope’s Note, or by _ other 
discreet inquiries, or by a conference without armis- 
tice, we were forced to the conclusion that the Central 
Powers have no real disposition to abandon militarism 
and to contribute to a genuine peace of conciliation, 
what then are we to do? Fight on for another year? 
That is not enough. A military decision, in all human 
probability, means two, if not three, years more. That 
is not a guess: it is the time required for America to 
become a military Power equivalent to a Russia which 


_is for all practical purposes out of action. 


We see another possibility. It is to distinguish 
sharply our minimum from our wider terms, and then 
to say, “If you grant the minimum terms only, we 
might consider whether we would conduct a strictly 
defensive war, or make a formal peace, a nominal 
peace, a peace which ends the bloodshed but 
continues the strife. We shall then deal with you 
as Powers which are frustrating the restoration 
of a tolerable world. Whether by tariffs, or shipping 
restrictions, or the refusal of raw materials, we shall 
delay the recovery of your prosperity, prevent the 
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growth of your power, isolate you, and treat you as the 
enemies of any humane ideal deserve to be treated. On 
this we are united. If, on the other hand, you meet us 
over disarmament, arbitration, and the amicable but 
final settlement of contentious claims of nationality, 
then, with both hands, we offer economic peace, and on 
this, too, we are united.” 


Such a strategy presupposes complete unity in 
the Entente, and it would hardly be workable 
without Mr. Wilson’s assent. We incline to think 


—no one can pretend to be sure—that it would 
succeed at once. The threat is so terrific that the enemy 
would go on at once to the second chapter of the settle- 
ment, and a real peace of conciliation would result. We 
may be mistaken. In that case, we would unhesitatingly 
execute the threat, and apply to the enemy the maximum 
measure of boycott consistent with formal peace. 
This state of things would be nothing but a 
truce. It could not, however, result in actual 
war. Ten or twenty years will pass before any 
of the present beiligerents could again drag its people 
into a war of flesh and blood. Jt would not be a 
punitive measure. It would be an economic campaign 
deliberately undertaken with a definite purpose. Before 
it began, and while it went on, we would proclaim in the 
clearest words that economic peace was to be purchased 
on certain terms—with arbitration and disarmament 
as the cover-stone on the settlement. All the 
while this would be known to the working classes 
and to the injured commercial classes of Germany. 
They would be free, as they cannot be free during 
war, to agitate, to combine, and, in the last 
resort, to overthrow their rulers. How long would 
it take before a Germany in this plight, deprived as she 
would be of cotton, rubber, copper, and tropical produce, 
and with no appreciable market outside Central Europe, 
were forced to declare herself willing to meet us on the 
second chapter of the settlement? It might require one, 
two, or three years. This bloodless pressure would work 
as swiftly as slaughter. 

There remains Mr. Wilson’s point, that a semi- 
autocratic Germany might not be a loyal member of a 
“League of Honor.’’ We believe that this question will 
settle itself within a few months of the first general 
election in Germany. The marvel is that, with the 
young men under arms and the Press muzzled, the 
democratic agitation has gone so far, and has already 
attained substantial results. The promise of equal and 
direct suffrage in Prussia is not a small thing, and we 
look with a certain envy on the “ free Commission ’”’ for 
the preventive control of foreign policy. Those who 
think with Mr. Wilson will answer, however, that we 
can take no chances. There is an expedient which will 
meet this difficulty, and it has the merit of being in itself 
desirable and of general application. It is suggested to 
us by the eloquent and thoughtful answer of the French 
Socialist Party to the Stockholm questionnaire. The 
League of Nations ought, it argues, to be based on 
the loyal adhesion, not merely of governmerts, 
but of peoples. It requires some tremendous pledges— 
always to resort to peaceful means of settlement, and 
to make common cause against any aggressor. No 
Government ought to give such pledges without con- 
sulting the people. No people would trust itself to the 
good faith of another Government unless it were sure 
that its people stood behind it. The French Socialists 
propose, therefore, that the treaty by which each State 
adheres to the League shall, as a matter of obligation, 
be ratified by its Parliament, and, further, that a 
referendum shall thereafter be taken of the whole body 
of voters. It even stipulates (perhaps an excessive 
precaution) for a three-fourths majority. This is a 


good—we think even an indispensable—proposal. We 
want a true Society of Nations, and not merely 
a Concert of Governments. We should wish for 


such a pledge from the people of Great Britain 
as well as from our neighbors. 


In this practical and sagacious proposal, we 


see the means of satisfying Mr. Wilson’s specific 
This would be a peace “based upon the 
the peoples 


demand. 


faith of all involved.’”? This would 





support the word of the present rulers of Germany “ by 
such conclusive evidence of the will and purpose of the 
German people themselves as the other peoples of the 
world would be justified in accepting.’’ A ratification of 
this kind would be more than a vote. It would be a 
solemn league and covenant. Subject to such a vote, we 
should be well content to leave the people of Germany 
to work out their own political destinies. With the aid 
of this supplement to the currently accepted conception 
of a League of Nations, with obligatory conciliation and 
disarmament, we see no reason for refusing to test the 
enemy's readiness for a true peace. If he _ will 
not move beyond the restoration of the status quo, we 
would make a nominal peace, and leave the rest to the 
working of an economic boycott. If he is ready for a 
Society of Nations, with all that it involves in the shape 
of arbitration and the adjustment of questions of 
nationality, then we should ask from him what we should 
also wish to give ourselves—the ratification of the 
people’s vote. If we can get that from the German 
nation, we can leave to them and to time the working 
out of their domestic constitutional problem. In this 
democratic inspiration of the French Socialist Party we 
see a method of realizing Mr. Wilson’s ideal of “a 
covenanted peace.” 





RUSSIA, RIGA, AND THE WAR. 


It is significant of Germany’s present military condition 
that the fall of Riga has been received with a delirium 
of joy. The German newspapers, which have been com- 
pelled for some time to find their necessary pans of 
victory in the local retreats of their troops, have now a 
tangible success to record, and the story gives scope to 
the chronicler. Even von Ludendorff speaks of his 


‘‘experienced troops,’ and the ‘‘desperate and 
sanguinary attacks’’ by which Riga was won. The 


German troops of the Eighth- Army are proclaimed 
‘‘invincible.’? But when we come to the actual facts, 
we are impelled to reflect that if these be a proof of 
invincibility, the German Army has indeed fallen from 
its proud tradition. The ‘‘experience’’ of the Eighth 
Army everyone must admit, since it has rested on these 
positions for two years. On several occasions it has 
tried conclusions with the Russian Twelfth Army; but 
hitherto its invincibility has been far to seek. Indeed, 
just before the Revolution, the Russians conducted a 
successful local offensive as a relief to Roumania, and 
when the Germans counter-attacked, after careful pre- 
paration, they squandered men to no purpose. The 
Germans have long looked upon Riga from a distance, 
but without the power to undertake its capture; and it 
is not because they have now a power which they did not 
before possess, but simply because they found no serious 
resistance, that they have at length been able to compass 
their desire. On September Ist the Germans crossed the 
Dvina, and, in spite of the heroic resistance of the loyal 
sections of the Russian Army, they were able to cross the 
Jaegal stream, and thus compel the withdrawal of the 
Riga troops and the garrison of the lines along the 
southern shores of the Gulf of Riga. 

The fall of Riga had been foreseen for some time. 
General Korniloff warned the Moscow Congress of the 
danger, and it was not a danger that had arisen suddenly. 
Almost at any time since the Revolution, Riga could have 
been taken, and at many times more easily than now. 
There has been some slight recovery in the moral of the 
Twelfth Army which, in the early days of the Revolu- 
tion, was in almost complete disorder. That the Ger- 
mans did not seize the earlier opportunity and that they 
have seized upon the present, is solely due to considera- 
tions of policy. The Russians have attempted every 
means of recovery except force. One general has followed 
another with bewildering rapidity on this northern front. 
Lechitsky, the victor in last year’s Bukovina cam- 
paign, was the most recent. But the northern 
armies have won more laurels than any other 
group on the whole front, since they have always 
been opposed to German troops, and it was these 








ciel 


soldiers who, under the command of Ruszky, avenged 
the defeat of Tannenberg and threw the German troops 
back from the Neimen and pursued them into East 
Prussia. Poorly supplied and badly equipped, they met 
Hindenburg’s troops flushed with the victory of Tannen- 
berg, and they outmanceuvred, outmarched and out- 
fought them. With this early lesson of the war in mind, 
we can see no hope in superseding Lechitsky and 
appointing a council of Russian Generals to assist in the 
direction of the war. At the moment, Russia does not 
appear to have a sufficient number of armies, since it is 
not merely equipment nor skill that makes an army, but 
will. 

This consideration is of the first importance when 
we attempt to estimate the true meanings and implica- 
tions of the capture of Riga. Germany gains at once 
good winter quarters. It was this hope that was held 
out as an inducement to the German troops in 1915 ; but 
no stimulus could give them the desired success. It is 
highly improbable that the enemy gains much matériel. 
Riga has been evacuated of most movable goods since the 
first threat was made to it. Most of the military 
stores were removed recently. The possession of 
so large a town as an advanced base will be 
useful to the enemy; but at present Riga is not 
a port. The Gulf of Riga is mined thoroughly, 
and unless the Germans can achieve another simi- 
lar victory over the fleet, Riga will remain unavail- 
able for sea traffic. General Korniloff described it as 
the gate of Petrograd, but, by itself, it is an extremely 
narrow gate. Dvinsk would be almost immeasurably 
better for an advance upon the capital, and, so far as 
one can see, there is no reason why the Germans should 
not take Dvinsk. Indeed,thereisno obvious reason why 
they should not seize any Russian centre, except their 
own convenience. They have not any great force on 
the Eastern frontier ; but if the Russian troops could not 
hold the line of the Dvina it is impossible to see how they 
can hold any line. There are numerous defensive posi- 
tions before Petrograd is reached ; but they are valueless 
so long as the will to defend is lacking. We have one 
Ally on the Russian Front who can be depended upon, 
but even it cannot become available at once. The 
winter will shut down operations on this Front 
inexorably; but the bad weather cannot be expected 
for six weeks at the earliest. Petrograd could be 
occupied by the Germans before that if they were to 
meet with no sterner resistance than has so far mani- 
fested itself. In the Franco-Prussian War the German 
troops marched at a rate which would carry them to the 
capital in a fortnight. 

The developments of Germany’s victory, then, 
depend more on her will than on any other factor, and 
we can build no scheme of future operations on a foun- 
dation of which we know so little. If there should be 
a Russian recovery, everything might change, and it is 
probable the German Staff will keep this possibility in 
mind. But if we are to expect the immediate future to 
reproduce the past, and if Germany is determined upon 
restoring her civilian moral by fresh victories, there can 
be no doubt that Hindenburg will have to pay for his 
successes. At the moment, Germany’s communications 
are liable to a sudden attack from the Vilna direction, 
and to remove this peril, the whole of the Russian line 
down to the Pripet Marshes will have to be pressed 
back. This will lay a great strain upon transport which 
is already far from what it should be, and will certainly 
produce casualties which the Germans do not wish to 


encounter. And at the end, how much better off will 
they be? On the Eastern Front their one great desire 
is peace and rest. If they cannot have peace and 


the liberty to move their troops to the Western Front. 
they wish, above all, for the cessation of hostilities, so 
that they may at least turn all their reserves to the 
Western Front. It hardly seems possible that the 
Germans hope to gain peace by further humiliating 
Russia, and yet the new attack is a clear pendent to the 
Moscow Conference which decided against a separate 
peace. Unless, then, they are to be content with Riga, 
and only to advance their line to cover it, we cannot see 
how they hope to profit by an advance into Russia. 
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The decision, as everyone now admits, will come on the 
Western Front. By advancing further into Russia, the 
enemy will simply make his forces less accessible in case 
of emergency. All his resources have worn thin. He 
will wear them thinner. Only one factor can be 
improved by a facile march to Petrograd or Moscow. 
He will re-inflame the moral of his soldiers. But the 
price he will pay is so great that only in an extremity 
could he contemplate it. If he does march upon Petro- 
grad, we can only think he is once more gambling on 
the possibility of compelling Russia to make peace. 





FIXING FOOD-PRICES. 

A NATIONALLY directed food-policy under war conditions 
should be directed to some distinguishable objects, to 
increase supplies, to stop unnecessary consumption, to 
ensure fair distribution as between rich and poor, and 
to prevent selfish profiteering. ‘How far the carefully 
contrived scheme of fixing maximum prices for the 
principal foods, which Lord Rhondda announces, will 
secure all these objects, can only be known as the difficult 
experiment proceeds. Lord Rhondda has had the 
advantage of learning from the failure of his predecessor, 
and has evidently used not only his own considerable 
knowledge and intelligence, but those of other competent 
advisers in the plans he has laid out. The rock on which 
price-fixing for retail sales is most likely to split is the 
failure to furnish a regular flow of goods adequate to 
meet the actual demand at the fixed prices. This danger 
can only be avoided by ensuring at every stage in pro- 
duction and distribution an adequate profit to the 
business man, whether he be farmer, shipper, miller, 
butcher, baker, and by not fixing retail prices so low as 
to enhance demand. Lord Rhondda appears to have 
been advised that, in order to bring adequate supplies 
into the market, he must be prepared to continue 
to pay, or to cause to be paid, to farmers 
at home and exporters abroad the abnormally high 
wholesale prices which the third year of war has evoked. 
So far as home supplies are concerned, it would certainly 
have seemed a better start for the Government to com- 
mandeer at fixed reasonable prices the whole food pro- 
duction of the country, instead of allowing all our farmers 
who can command sufficient labor to make the abnormal 
gains which they are making. If the Government had 
also taken upon itself the function of the sole purchase 
of imported foods, it would have been in a strong position 
as bargainer, and an amicable agreement with the 
American Government might have gone a long way to 
secure overseas supplies at lower figures than actually pre- 
vail. Lord Rhondda, perhaps overborne by others, has 
not used these full governmental powers, and has chiefly 
aimed at keeping down retail prices by limiting profiteer- 
ing in the processes between producer and consumer. 
Acting through skilled accountancy, he has endeavored 
to check the profit in each process so as to leave a suffi- 
cient incentive to the business man to do his work of 
furthering the food supply without allowing him to 
plunder the public. This is, of course, very delicate 
work, for any restriction of price or profit which tempts 
a merchant to let down or hold over stocks, or to employ 
his resources in forwarding supplies the price of which is 
either not regulated or more favorably regulated, is cer- 
tain to cause trouble. This is the more important, in so 
much as all the most essential foods—bread, meat, cheese, 
butter, sugar—come under the regulations. The story 
of sugar is instructive. For here the fact that so large 
a part of our pre-war supply was drawn from European 
countries now closed to us, compelled the Government 
to undertake the purchase and importation of supplies 
quite early in the war. For a long time no attempt was 
made to regulate the use or price of sugar once imported. 
Then restrictions were made and tightened for its use in 
manufactures. Gradually the scandals of unequal distri- 
bution have compelled the fixing, not only of prices, but 
of sugar rations. 

Lord Rhondda has, however, evidently set himself 
to endeavor to avoid a general system of food tickets or 
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other detailed rationing. He thinks this can be done’ by 
paying producers and middle-men enough profit to 
ensure adequate supplies, and by compelling consumers 
to continue to pay high prices for everything but bread. 
For the meat and dairy prices, though affording some 
sensible relief where profiteering has been more flagrant, 
are still to be upon so high a level as to curb wasteful con- 
sumption. The boldest and most debatable policy is 
that of the ninepenny quartern loaf, involving as it does 
a really large Government subsidy. . The case for such 
a subsidy is arguable. Though the family income of 
most working-class families has risen commensurately 
with prices, so that they can afford to buy as much food, 
and do buy it, as before, there are considerable working- 
class sections whose real standard of life and efficiency 
is seriously threatened. Families dependent on a single 
worker in a low-waged trade are very badly hit. It is 
of overwhelming importance that they should be able to 
buy the bread and other necessary food which they 
require. Bread is the prime essential, and the price 
should be kept low enough to keep it within the reach 
of everyone. But what, it is objected, will be the effect 
of artificially cheapening bread? Will it not bring that 
very danger which we saw Lord Rhondda seeking to 
avoid by his policy of maintaining a high level of prices? 
Will not the demand for subsidized bread be so stimulated 
that the available supply will not meet the demand at 
9d.? In that event, the retail shops will be cleared of 
bread by those purchasers who come first with their 9d., 
and others must go empty away. This would never do. 

But this objection is less obviously fatal than it 
seems at first sight. For it does not necessarily come to 
pass that a subsidized loaf will cause more bread to be 
bought for consumption than before. As regards a small 
proportion of the poor who, with a shilling loaf, had 
not enough food to eat, it may have this effect. But, as 
regards the majority who bought as much bread at the 
higher price as they needed, and economized in other 
foods, it is likely to set free more money for buying 
meat, fish, &c., thus actually reducing their consumption 
of bread. This is in accordance with a well-recognized 
law that when all food supplies are scarce, the chief 
strain is upon the most necessary of all—-usually wheat. 
It is, therefore, by no means certain that the subsidy on 
bread will cause an increase of its national consumption. 
But the matter will require careful watching. For 
should it be the case that the high prices of other foods 
do issue in an increased demand for the cheapened 
loaf, there will be no option but to raise its price or to 
resort to rationing. For the prospects of the world- 
harvest do not encourage us to believe that, apart from 
submarine interference, the supplies of wheat upon 
which this country can draw will be satisfactory. Last 
year’s poor harvests left the surplus very small, and this 
year’s harvests are likely to show a considerable shortage. 
We fear that the ninepenny loaf was determined more by 
political than by distinctively economic considerations, 
as a sop to industrial unrest. We raise no objection to 
the principle of subsidy in war-time. Our doubts have 
reference only to the success of the experiment. 

One other topic connected with the regulation of 
food supplies demands urgent attention—vr7z., the com- 
position of the local Food Committees to which a good 
deal of power to vary local prices is accorded. As might 
have been expected, the local food profiteers rushed the 
appointments in many places. Their audacity, we think, 
has proved excessive. But the policy is not a simple one. 
The special knowledge of local traders is necessary, and 
their reliable and honest co-operation in carrying out 
the food regulations essential to success. Whether this 
assistance can be got by committees entirely excluding 
traders, but inviting their advice as outsiders, is not 
certain. In any case, the number of representatives of 
traders on a Committee should be small, and care should 
be taken that a strong, non-trading chairman be chosen. 
We also hope that the literal reading of the obligation 
to put at least one woman on each Committee will be 
overruled. At least half the Committee should be com- 
posed of retail purchasers—that is to say, women. They 
have more knowledge, interest, and experience in 
marketing than men. 





IRELAND A DOMINION. 


Azsovut the Irish Convention we are permitted to know 
only one thing, but that thing is important and reassur- 
ing. It opened its debates with a discussion of the 
Colonial or Dominion solution, and, at its twelfth sitting, 
it is still examining that promising scheme. There has 
been much plain speaking, we are told, but no rupture 
and no offence. The danger to the Convention comes 
from outside it, from the efforts which seem deliberately 
to create disturbing incidents by the seizure of the arms 
of the Nationalist volunteers and the prosecution of 
Sinn Feiners for seditious speeches. As we see the pros- 
pect in Ireland, there is no hopeful alternative to the 
Dominion solution. ‘Partition, in any form which has 
yet been proposed, will not be accepted by the majority 
of the people of Ireland, and the growth of the Sinn 
Fein movement is primarily an expression of the repug- 
nance which this majority always felt, even when it went 
to great lengths in a tactical acquiescence in it. Home 
Rule as it is conceived in the Act which still lingers 
on the Statute Book, is also, we take it, irredeemably 
dead. It was a poor and timid conception ; it might have 
been unworkable in operation. It has met the fate of 
most compromises which are delayed. Men who would 
have received it with a show of contentment in 1914, will 
not look at it in 1917. It made too little appeal to the 
imagination to startle Ulster into acquiescence. If 
Ulster ever is to undergo a sudden conversion, it will be 
only because the career opened up before the new Ireland 
has about it something so large, so adventurous, so novel, 
that to co-operate in it seems an attractive adventure. 
That hybrid constitution of something so much less than 
a state if a little more than a county, top-heavy with 
safeguards, and robbed of all the allurement of 
nationality, could never have rallied opponents. But 
apart from Ulster, the new fact that Nationalist Ireland 
now solidly votes for Sinn Fein has killed this Act as 
surely as if it had been repealed. 

We have read with sympathy and interest the state- 
ment of the Sinn Fein position which Professor John 
MacNeill contributes to the ‘‘ English Review.’’ It is 
an uncompromising defence of the ideal of an Irish 
Republic. Do you want safeguards for the Protestant 
Minority? There shall be provisions in the Constitution 
for the equality of all churches and schools, for 
appointment to the Civil Service through impartial 
competition, for the creation of a Court of Appeal (mainly 
Protestant) to ensure the observance of the constitution. 
Do you tremble for British trade? An Irish Republic, 
because it would be more populous and more prosperous, 
would be a better market than ever for British wares. 
Are you, anxious on the military score? This little 
Republic would have no colonies, and could not develop 
militarism: it would display the natural pacifism of all 
small European States outside the Balkans. Our 
instinctive British rejection of the very idea, is, Mr. 
MacNeill tells us, merely the survival in a new era of 
notions of statecraft which belong to the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. The new era will be one of inter 
dependence between States, and an Irish Republic would 
take her place in it, subject to all the implications and 
covenants of the new Society of Nations. One reads 
this clever argument, uncertain whether Mr. MacNeill 
really supposes that we can be brought to accept it, or 
whether he is simply taking up an effective tactical 
position. Sinn Fein wants to destroy the Redmondite 
Party—it has almost done that already. It wants to get 
beyond the timidities of Gladstonian Home Rule—that, 
too, is nearly achieved. When we are really ready to 
offer the Dominion solution we suspect that its 
intransigeance will vanish. 

Theoretically we largely agree with this Sinn Fein 
argument. The absolute sovereign State is doomed. If 
the new era can really be built upon the abolition of 
military and economic nationalism, the chief obstacle to 
the creation of small national States is gone. Why do 
Englishmen fear to give up Ireland? Why do Russians 
wish to keep Finland? Why do Germans cling to Alsace 
and Posen? It is partly the sentimental fear of 
diminished prestige, but it is also the rational fear that 
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it must mean the loss of markets and a diminution of 
man-power. If there were economic peace and military 
peace in the world, these two latter fears would tend to 
disappear. We look forward to a time when the right of 
any nationality to choose its allegiance will be admitted 
without reserves. It must begin at the settlement of this 
war; but we are indisposed to force it, except in cases 
where the reality of freedom cannot be ensured by easier 
means. Men’s minds do not adjust themselves to a new 
era, especially when it follows anger and blood and 
terror, without some decades for quiet thinking. Mr. 
MacNeill’s argument would tell equally for the inde- 
pendence of Bohemia, Finland, and the Ukraine, yet we 
think that in each of these cases, as in that of Ireland, 
the wiser solution lies in federalism and unrestricted 
autonomy. The cases which do call for drastic territorial 
change (if it can be got without endless bloodshed) are 
instances of irredentism, like Alsace and the Trentino, 
where the will of the population is presumably not for 
independence but for reunion with another nation. 
That is not Ireland’s case. We give this answer because 
we are not consciously guilty of refusing to apply to 
Ireland principles which we lay down elsewhere. As a 
matter of practical politics, we imagine that Professor 
MacNeill realizes as well as we do, that this country as 
a whole would not even pause to discuss the Irish 
Republic. If he blames us for this obstinacy, we would 
remind him that even socialist and revolutionary Russia 
opposes the independence of the Ukraine and Finland. 
It has, indeed, agreed to Polish independence under the 
serious reserve of a “free military union”; but that is 
largely because it does not want to prolong the war in 
order to recover Poland. The new era which Mr. 
MacNeill discerns, is indeed coming, but like all intel- 
lectual changes, it will come slowly and by partial stages. 

An Irish Dominion may lack a little of the senti- 
mental magic which belongs to the idea of an Irish 
Republic, but that is its only defect. It may have a 
constitution as democratic, as essentially Republican, as 
the Irish desire. It will be hampered by none of the 
cumbrous safeguards and ungenerous reservations of 
statutory Home Rule. It avoids the whole difficulty of 
representation at Westminster, for Ireland will presum- 
ably take her share in the common afiairs of the Empire 
as a unit comparable with Australia and Canada. In 
military matters it presupposes co-operation for the 
common defence, but it leaves the system and the extent 
of this co-operation to the decision of an Irish Parlia- 
ment. In fiscal policy it establishes complete autonomy. 
This would mean in practice, we imagine, reciprocal Free 
Trade in all the more important articles of exchange. 
Trish farmers might be glad enough to see us excluding 
Danish produce, which competes with theirs in our 
markets, but they must live primarily by selling to us, 
and the same thing is true of the linen industry of the 
North. ‘The value of fiscal autonomy to Ireland would 
be primarily that it would enable her to impose indirect 
taxes for revenue. If she went on to protect herself 
against foreign imports, that economic heresy would be 
her loss and not ours. We do not anticipate a formid- 
able protective movement against British goods, but if 
it were to come, as it has come in the Colonies, it would 
be in the last resort her right. A development of that 
kind would powerfully stimulate Tariff Reform in this 
country, and the consequent reprisals would lead 
promptly enough to a revision of the Irish duties. 

The graver obstacle to a Dominion Constitution is, 
of course, the Protestant oppesition, not merely to this, 
but to any form of autonomy. Not all the safeguards 
embodied in the Home Rule Act availed to reconcile 
Ulster to it. We have never been able to feel much 
sympathy with this alleged fear of oppression in the 
North. A population so compact, so wealthy, and so 
capable, would be able to look after itself under 
any free constitution. The Protestant minority, which 
might more naturally have felt anxious, the scattered 
population of the South and Centre, is, in fact, becoming 
reconciled to the idea of autonomy, and the North was 
prepared to leave it to its fate. The safeguards and 

reservations of the Home Rule Act would, to our think- 
ing, have done more to perpetuate distrust than to allay 





it. The Minority would have been tempted to fight all 
its battles over again at Westminster, and these appeals 
to the British Cesar, together with the humiliating 
restrictions, above all as to police, would have been a 
continual irritation to the majority. The growth of Sinn 
Fein has really improved the prospect of tolerance. Sinn 
Fein may be Anti-Imperialist, but it is certainly not 
a clerical organization. Its basis is not confessional, and 
there it differs from Mr. Devlin’s once powerful organiza- 
tion—a kind of Catholic “ Tammany Hall,’’ half-benefit 
club, half-secret society, which Protestants dreaded, it 
may be with some reason. The real safeguards are those 
which Professor MacNeill proposes for his Irish Republic 
—provisions in the constitution which rule out any dis- 
crimination whatever on the ground of religion, and 
establish statutory equality among the churches and their 
schools. If these provisions (with a Civil Service resting 
on competitive examination) were protected by an appeal 
to the actual body of Irish judges, which is mainly Pro- 
testant, there would be little risk of injustice. Propor- 
tional representation is important, and so, too, is a good 
system of local government, which will leave to the Pro- 
testant districts the administration of their own affairs. 
In the last resort, the future of the Irish Protestants 
depends on their own readiness to amalgamate with the 
rest of the population, and to work for the good of 
their common country. If they elect to remain an 
isolated “‘ garrison,’’ they are entitled to fair treatment, 
but they will enjoy neither influence nor power. It is, 
we suspect, the loss of power and not actual injustice, 
which they dread. Let them accept the new era with a 
good grace, and their wealth, their better education, 
and their inherited aptitude for leadership will win them 
all the power which they have a right to claim. We 
do not know what prospect there is that they will seize 
this opportunity of a settlement by consent. They must 
feel that the patience of this country is near its limit. 
We cannot go to the Peace Conference to take part in 
debates about Bohemia, Finland, and Alsace, with our 
own nationality problem unsolved. Sooner or later, if 
Ulster will not bring her share to an Irish work of con- 
ciliation, we shall have to impose a settlement of our 
own, and it is clear that it cannot be partition. In the 
Dominion solution there lies the attraction of a great 
career for Ireland. Our hope is that this positive 
ambition may at last enlist the energies and character 
of Ulster. 





THE MIND OF THE TRADE UNION 


CONGRESS. 


Ir is always best for those who seek inspiration in 
Labor’s Congresses to stay away and seek it in the Press 
reports, both friendly and hostile. This is not because 
the Congresses do not often, or even usually, do most 
sensible things, but because they do them with an air 
of disillusionment which is, to the outsider, both perplex- 
ing and discouraging. There can be no reasonable doubt 
that, in reaching a general compromise on the Stockholm 
issue, the Conference did the right thing, and, indeed, 
the only thing possible in the circumstances; but com- 
promises are never inspiring, and they are least of all 
so when on both sides hopes and passions have run un- 
usually high. 

The situation in which the Congress found itself this 
week was briefly this. A majority was in favor of going 
to Stockholm on conditions which had been secured. On 
the other hand, a considerable minority was against 
Stockholm, and some, though by no means all, 
sections of this minority were prepared to use any and 
every means in opposition. Aiding these last was the 
whole world of reaction—a powerful section of the Press, 
and several of the most powerful combinations of em- 
ployers. It was, moreover, clear to the delegates that 
the object of these forces was not so much to prevent 
the Stockholm Conference, as to disrupt the Labor move- 
ment both immediately and after the war. 

Such were the conditions at home when the Confer- 
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ence of Allied Socialists met in London last week. This 
Conference clearly revealed further difficulties, and made 
it plain that the divisions in the ranks of Labor at home 
had their parallel in the divisions of Labor in the Allied 
countries. The Allied Conference, it is generally agreed, 
broke down because of the deliberate obstruction of the 
French ‘“ Majority ” (now in reality the “ Minority ”’ of 
their party). The events of last week made it clear, not 
that agreement among the forces of Allied Labor is im- 
possible, but that the way to agreement will need to be 
most carefully prepared. 

These were the circumstances which the Trades 
Union Congress had to face. There can be no doubt 
that it was right to compromise, and that the compro- 
mise which it made was the best that could be secured. 
Stockholm is, indeed, postponed, and the reactionary 
Press can, if it chooses, claim a cheap triumph ; but the 
opponents of Stockholm know in their hearts that the 
compromise which they have made means the revival of 
the Labor International. 

In the resolution almost unanimously adopted, with 
the Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union almost alone in opposi- 
tion, the Congress, whilst agreeing that in face of the 
present divisions in Labor’s ranks, both here and abroad, 
an International Conference could not at once secure 
peace, yet affirms most clearly the international prin- 
ciple, and declares unequivocally for the meeting of the 
International before peace comes. It further protests 
most vigorously against the refusal of passports by the 
Allied Governments, and affirms Labor’s right to a 
commanding voice in the terms of peace. 

Such is the compromise which Mr. Robert Smillie 
and Mr. Will Thorne have alike accepted; and the fact 
that they have accepted it shows their common con- 
sciousness of the importance of the occasion. The fact 
is that honest men on both sides have realized that their 
differences are being turned to the advantage of persons 
who wish nothing but harm to Labor; and that, unless 
Labor stands together now, the whole future of its 
organization may be in jeopardy. Many sections of the 
British Black Hundreds have counted on this week’s 
Congress. They and their satellites have freely boasted 
of what would happen; they have done their best, with 
patriotic exhortations, with orders and decorations, and 
even with hard cash, to bring about a fatal division in 
the ranks. In the result they have overreached them- 
selves—honest men among the pro-Government sections 
have, in many cases, rallied to the opposition ; and the 
forces of disruption have been left with a few misguided 
fanatics for their only support. 

The desire for common action without the abandon- 
ment of principles has governed other matters in 
Congress besides the Stockholm decision. For instance, 
the unceasing quarrel between Craft Unionists and 
Industrial Unionists has several times risen to the 
surface; but, despite a certain amount of verbal hard 
hitting, every section has shown a manifest desire not 
to push the question to an issue, or to do anything which 
could divide the movement at this critical time. This 
is all for the best ; for, as neither side is at present strong 
enough to dictate terms to the other, a decision one way 
or the other would inevitably lead to division rather 
than unity. 

The desire for unity is, no doubt, prompted to a 
considerable extent by the feeling that the situation after 
the war will call for all Labor’s strength and ingenuity. 
The trade union movement realizes that, in refraining 
from taking advantage of the war situation, it has 
exposed itself to considerable danger. If there were no 
feelings of patriotism to stand in the way, Labor during 
the war, when there are ‘‘ three jobs to every man,”’ 
could make its own terms. Labor after the war, when 
there may perhaps be ‘‘ three men for every job,’”’ will 
be in a very much weaker position. That, at any rate, 
is how a good many of the delegates envisage the 
situation. 

Wariness in view of the position that will arise after 
the war was the leading note of the not very inspiring 
debate on Reconstruction and the Whitley Report. From 
this debate it was clear that the phrasing of the Report 
had aroused considerable opposition by its proposal for 








a permanent improvement in the relations of employers 
and employed. Phrasing apart, it was clear that Labor 
desired more time and study before committing itself 
either for or against the joint national, district, and 
works councils which the Report suggests. Mr. Clynes 
vigorously upheld the Whitley proposals; Mr. Hodges, 
of the South Wales Miners, attacked them no less 
vigorously ; and eventually the Parliamentary Committee 
promised to appoint a special sub-committee to take them 
into closer consideration. 

Perhaps the most important event of the Congress 
week, not even excluding the Stockholm decision, is the 
resolution put forward by the Parliamentary Committee 
for the development of its work. It is one of the most 
amazing phenomena of the Labor movement that the 
office staff of the Trades Union Congress, with its three 
million members, consists of two persons, a secretary, 
who is also a Member of Parliament, and a clerk. As a 
result, the work of investigation and research which the 
Congress ought to do has either not been done at all, or 
has been done by other bodies, such as the Labor Party 
and the Fabian Research Department. At last the 
Congress means to remedy this defect, and the Parlia- 
mentary Committee is taking powers which should enable 
it to act promptly. The intention, it is believed, is to 
link up the organization far more closely with the Labor 
Party, and to create an effective intelligence section for 
the whole movement, probably in conjunction with the 
Fabian Research Department. Moreover, the Parlia- 
mentary Committee, under a resolution of last year’s 
Congress, has already been negotiating for closer unity 
with the Co-operative Union, and it seems at last that 
the day of a Labor movement, united in its industrial, 
political, and co-operative aspects, and equipped with an 
adequate intelligence department, is not far distant. 

No one who watches closely the events in the world 
of Labor can doubt the need for an extensive reorganiza- 
tion of its machinery of government. Locally, this is 
being accomplished to some extent by the struggle 
between executives and ‘‘ rank and file’’ movements: 
nationally, it is being brought slowly about by the action 
of enlightened leaders ; internationally, it is being forced 
upon us by the inexorable logic of events. ‘lhe old 
Labor movement has had about it much that is fine ; but 
it has slid inevitably into the rut of conservatism, and 
its ideas and ideals have not moved with the times. 
Under the impact of war, a new Labor movement is 
being born, a movement more ably led, and, still better, 
more strongly grounded upon the will of an active and 
awakened membership. The present Congress has been 
uninspiring in some ways; but under the surface there 
has been a stirring of new life—the taking rcot of a seed 
that can only grow to greatness when the youth and 
vigor of the nations are released at length from the anti- 
social work of slaughter. When they come back, they 
will find many changes in the movement which they left ; 
and they will be able, if they choose, to play the chief 
part in raising Labor out of the bondage of the wage- 
system to the status of active citizenship in a free 
community. 

A DELEGATE. 





Hite and Petters. 


WHAT IS PROGRESS? 


To get a number of able men engaged in intellectual 
pursuits to discuss in conference the meaning of such 
large general concepts as civilization, happiness, the good 
life, progress, is an interesting and a not unprofitable 
game. But, as in most games, the profit is in the 
playing not in the winning. Indeed, if an agreed con- 
clusion is the test of success, it is ruled out by the 
conditions of the game. For in every discussion of such 
wide concepts, each man’s judgment is affected not only 
by his individual make-up and the valuations it imposes, 
but by the angle of incidence, or special intellectual 
interest, by which he makes his approach. The merits 
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and the limitations of this treatment are well illustrated 
by the volume of essays edited by Mr. F. S. Marvin under 
the title ‘‘ Progress and History ’’ (Oxford University 
Press), and containing a course of lectures given, mostly 
by distinguished Oxford men, at Woodbroke Settle- 
ment. A double thread runs’ throughout the 
essays, one strand concerned with the idea of Progress. 
and the meanings given to the idea by historians, 
scientists, philosophers, the other setting out the concrete 
operations and achievements in externals and in human 
life which form the substance of Progress. There 
are, of course, two questions which require an 
answer, ‘‘ What is meant by those who use the term?”’ 
and ‘‘ What ought to be meant, if they. were consistent 
thinkers or philosophers?’’ Though the deeper interest 
attaches to the latter question, it is perhaps best preceded 
by consideration of the former. And here we think 
something would have been gained if the discussion had 
started on a lower intellectual level, investigating more 
closely the common every-day meanings given to 
“‘ progress.’’ The schoolboy’s ‘‘ progress,’’ as recorded 
in his term’s report, the patient’s ‘‘ progress’’ towards 
recovery, “‘ progressive ’’ as an epithet in party politics, 
the quite definitely measurable ‘‘ progress ’’ in a billiard 
match, might have been noted advantageously before 
launching upon the wider speculations as to whether 
progress was primarily contained in increase of know- 
ledge, or of power, or of ‘‘ appreciation of the humanity 
of others.’’ Had this humbler approach been taken, it 
might have prevented acertain note, notof confusion, but 
of divergence, which runs through the discussion. For 
Mr. Marvin, for example, as for most of those who take 
Comte for the great modern master of thought, there is 
a marked disposition, while not ignoring altogether the 
wider issue of progress in the universe, to restrict its 
significance and worth to humanity. The word “‘ pro- 
gress ’’’ implies a movement towards some goal. Whose 
goal, that of man or that of some wider purposive being, 
the glory of God, the perfection of the world? The 
disposition of man to regard himself as the crown of 
things, and everything else in the light of a human 
instrument, has powerfully impressed upon the concept of 
progress a specifically human warning. We do ordinarily 
signify by progress the betterment of the outward and 
the inward conditions of human life, the improvement 
in happiness, satisfaction, self-realization, or whatever 
we take to be the ‘‘ desirable’’ from the human stand- 
point. 

So Mr. Marvin excellently puts it when he declares 
that ‘The end is a more perfect man, developed 
by the perfecting of all mankind,’’ though this perfection 
itself is a continuous process never reaching a termination 
in time. But what is ‘‘a more perfect man,’’ and is 
man becoming actually more perfect? To the anthro- 
pologist, as Mr. Marett frankly states, bound by the 
limits of his treatment, human progress towards 
perfection is conveyed in greater complexity of organic 
structure and functions. But this might carry no 
desirable advance in the way of happiness or goodness. 
It is, of course, when we come to the criteria of the 
humanly desirable that we encounter the assumptions 
about valuation which play havoc with the logic of the 
whole discussion. Most writers, for example, assume 
that the immensely improved command of man over the 
material resources of nature and the elaborated political 
institutions under which civilized men live, are great 
substantial achievements and instruments of human 
progress. But Dr. Jacks, in a most trenchant piece of 
criticism, puts all these assumptions on the rack. 
Taking a definitely humanist position, he questions 
whether the contribution of modern science, in giving 
man the control he possesses over physical nature, is a 
boon or a peril. ‘It is conceivable that the progress of 
science might involve for us no progress at all. It might 
be, and some have feared that it may become, a step 
towards the self-destruction of the human race.’’ The 
modern art of war is a terrible illustration of the 
possibility which Samuel Butler foreshadowed in his 
story of man-made machines turning on their makers. 
So with the general application of science to industry 
and the increased accumulations of wealth, accompanied 








by a constant degradation of the processes of human 
labor, we may become so enthralled by the lusts of power 
and material enjoyment as to sacrifice what makes life 
most worth living, the capacity and opportunity of 
creative work. The political machinery of the great 
modern State and the statecraft behind it may similarly 
be inimical to that individual liberty which is the main- 
spring of a moral personality. It is well to have these 
sceptical thrusts at the too easy optimism that pervades 
even our intellectuals. They are not purely destructive. 
They help to focus attention upon the conditions of a 
free-acting moral personality as the safest and best 
criterion of progress and as the basis of all those human 
associations 1n which such personality may find its best 
expression. The belief in the ultimate goodness of the 
human impulses which operate thus freely is the common 
underlying faith of all who hold the modern dogma of 
human progress as an actual movement towards per- 
fection in man as a social animal. Where most would 
join issue with the assumed pessimism of Dr. Jacks is in 
their conviction that the human machinery which seems 
to him so dangerous is, after all, the product of those 
very natural impulses for seeking truth and applying it 
to human purposes, which he admits to be the sources 
and guarantees of every excellence. 

But when we have set aside or resolved these doubts 
about the reality of human progress, we may still be 
confronted by disconcerting thoughts about the part 
which we, as moral personalities, can play in helping the 
process. Suppose that there is a general or cosmic 
movement upwards towards a fuller and more complex 
order, and that human progress belongs to this broader 
stream, what provision does this factor make for the 
personal contribution? What most men want, what 
anything that we call morality seems to demand, is that 
the individual shall have some place assigned to the 
“free ’’ or separate play of his personality. Neither the 
scientific determinism which bears him helpless in the 
current of cosmic evolution, nor the conception of a 
common will of which his own will is a compulsory unit, 
satisfies the needs of personality. Even though this 
stream of tendency, not ourselves, does make for progress 
or for righteousness, we none the less chafe against the 
bondage. This feeling may be wrong or unreasonable, as 
the philosophy of the East has deemed it to be. Man 
ought perhaps resignedly or even gladly to acquiesce in a 
cosmic or a human progress which extinguishes or absorbs 
his merely personal aspirations. But Western thought 
and the conception of Progress which has inspired it has 
been consistently recalcitrant against this extinction of 
the individual will. Professor J. A. Smith, in the con- 
cluding essay of this volume, makes a courageous though 
not completely successful endeavor to secure a sphere of 
liberty for personality in progress. ‘‘ The only progress 
which we can care for is the progress which we ourselves 
bring about, or can believe that we bring about, in our- 
selves or our fellows or in the world immediately round 
us.’’ Our own power must be recognized by us as 
contributing to this result. This involves us in a distinc- 
tion between national and human progress. This Pro- 
fessor Smith lays down dogmatically. 


“We do not sufficiently note and use the indubitable 
truth that, in contradistinction to what we call Nature, 
the forces of the Spirit reinforce and re-create themselves 
in their use, are in their use not consumed, but re- 
invigorated—not dissipated but enhanced. There is in 
the realm of spirit, which is our nature and our world, 
no law of either the conservation or the degradation of 
energy. We must not allow ourselves to be browbeaten 
by arguments drawn from the obscurer region of physical 
and external nature. We know ourselves to be energies, 
or energizing powers, which increase and do not waste 
by exercise.”’ 


In other words, we are “ wills, not forces,’ and our 
aspirations towards ideals which carry a validity of their 
own are an actual power for progress. This reasoning, 
however, if reasoning it be, will certainly not convince 
those who hold that all the evidence goes to make man a 
part of Nature, and to seek for consolation rather in the 
spiritualization of Nature than in any final opposition 
between wills and forces. The law of conservation of 
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energy is not an inductive truth, but a logical princfple 
applicable to all events in time. And as progress is 
essentially a temporal conception, it must apply to every 
mode of progress. We cannot rest satisfied with two 
conceptions of progress. Nor does Professor Smith. For 
he harks back several times to the importance of recog- 
nizing “ the congruences and affinity of the two,” and to 
the fact that the natural progress imposes conditions upon 
the human progress limiting its liberty. Indeed, in an 
eloquent final passage of his essay -he throws over the 
whole distinction, claiming for Will, Purpose, and Spirit 
the whole field of cosmic movement. 


“The Spirit which is within us is not other than 
the Spirit which upholds and maintains the whole 
Universe, and works after the same fashion. And with 
regard to this, its manner of working, we have learned 
that it proceeds by taking count of its own past achieve- 
ments, imagining or conceiving for itself tasks relevant 
to these but not limited by them, and finds in that the 
conditions and stimulus to their actualization. It is 
our business to imitate this procedure, and so to contri- 
bute to the advance of the whole. No work so done is, 
or can be, lost. We are justified in supposing that in so 
doing we are leagued together in effective co-operation 
with one another and with all other forces at work in 
the whole. In and through us, though not in and 
through us only, Progress goes on, drawing us along 
with it. Inner and outer Progress, allegiance and loyal 
submission concur and do not clash, and the world in 
which we live and act appears to us as it is—a city of 
God, which is also a self-governed and self-administered 
city of free men.”’ 


This is a beautiful and perhaps a true account of 
Progress. But it leaves all the logical problems unsolved. 
Not once is the question faced, How can there be Progress 
of the whole which has no environment? When all the 
conditions admittedly limiting our freedcm are taken into 
account, what sphere of autonomy remains? Nor can 
the presentation of Progress as itself an End or an Ideal 
remain unchallenged by reason. Logic demands some 
statement of a goal. The nearest we get here is a 
definition of Progress “as guided towards a greater 
variety and fullness and harmony of life, or (with a larger 
courage) as pointed towards a heightening or potentialism 
of life:’’ Though the volume is rich in illustration of the 
concrete meanings of Progress in the history and arts of 
man, it fails to perform the impossible, to explain “ the 
meaning of it all.’’ The reader will have: 


“heard great argument 
About it and about: but evermore 
Come out by the same door where in he went.” 





OF GREATNESS. 


In the “ Fortnightly ’’ Lord Bryce again rouses the 
question of greatness from its recurrent sleep. What 
perplexities the philosophers have caused by disputing 
whether the great man produces the age, or the age pro- 
duces the great man! What violence has been expended 
on proving that but for Napoleon France could not have 
survived, or that but for France Napoleon could never 
have lived! On the point of hero-worship, two of last 
century’s most renowned writers sat ready to tear each 
other’s throats. Hardly had Herbert Spencer carried 
the position, and satisfied us all that the great man is 
only a kind of chemical production or by-product of his 
time, much as saccharine is a by-product of coal-tar, 
when up jumped Nietzsche, dandling his Superman, and 
swearing that all that men and women really wanted was 
to produce another like it. For twenty years the off- 
chance of getting that Superman lay like a gambler’s 
nightmare on our nurseries. It was most depressing to 
watch the babies working into the usual boy or girl 
without a trace of “ super.’’ Then came the war, and if, 
as German disciples of the poetic philosopher say, the 
Kaiser is the very spit of a Superman, we felt we had 
produced about enough of him. 

Lord Bryce assumes the greatness of great men. 
His problem is to discover their ingredients. He takes 
a list of the people who are distinctively called “the 








Great,’’ and tries to work out some greatest common 
measure. There are only fourteen of them, and it 
appears to us that mankind has not been much happier 
than our own Government in the bestowal of titles. 
Alexander, Charlemagne, Peter of Russia, and Frederick 
of Prussia are habitually called the Great, and most 
educated people know something about them. Pompey 
is known, too, though chiefly as a foil to Cesar. Alfred 
we like to think of as a model for our own deserving kings, 
but his greatness looks rather parochial. Herod we know 
from the New Testament, though he becomes rather 
confused with other Herods. At the name of Constan- 
tine, most people say: “Oh, yes. The first Christian 
Emperor, and founder of Constantinople.’’ Albert the 
Great is but the shadow of a great name to all but one 
or two Scholastics, and most people would suspect a 
confusion with Albert the Good. As to Antiochus the 
Fourth, Leo the First, Gregory the First, Otto the First, 
and Ferdinand of Castile, we had best leave them to the 
historians, and say no more about it. If Lord Bryce had 
also included Skander Beg, the Albanian, that would 
exhaust the list of the heroes upon whom mankind has 
bestowed the title in permanence. But we cannot call 
the list exhaustive, or say that the choice shows the 
discernment to be expected from the secure judgment of 
the world. 

In a supplementary list, Lord Bryce gives the names 
of ten whose title was occasional or has lapsed. They 
begin with Rameses, and end with the Kaiser’s grand- 
father. To the average man, the list is even more dis- 
concerting. He knows Cyrus from the Book of Daniel, 
Mithridates from the poet who tells him why the king 
died old, Athanasius from his perplexing Creed, and 
Louis XIV. from Marlborough’s campaigns. But he is 
rather vague about Justinian and Akbar, and as to Shah 
Abbas and Kamehemsha I. he can only ask, “ Who on 
earth?”’ Both lists are melancholy monuments of 
fame’s futility. The eighteenth-century panegyrics 
upon the forgotten dead who rot below the marble tablets 
of our village churches, overwhelmed by the poppy of 
oblivion’s iniquity, are scarcely more explicit. Of how 
few can we say, “If you seek a memorial, look around 
you”! Rather they remind us of that King of Kings 
upon whose pedestal is inscribed, “ Look on my works, 
ye Mighty, and despair!” while all around “the lone 
and level sands stretch far away.” 

As though to prove how fragile is the honor which 
mankind has so blindly scattered, Lord Bryce then gives 
the names of twenty who have not received the title of 
‘“*Great,’’ and yet are great by the consent of all. In 
that list, certainly, no name is unknown to the educated, 
though few could be quite definite about Gregory VII. 
Pericles, Hannibal, Cesar, Augustus, William the 
Conqueror, Saladin, Luther, Loyola, Cromwell, 
Washington, Napoleon, Lincoln, Mazzini, Cavour, 
Bismarck—we know a good deal about them, and some- 
thing about the few others mentioned beside. If history 
is shaped by great men, these, we feel, are the men who 
shape it. Their monuments abide with us; we see them 
on every hand. If from the other lists we add one or 
two, like Alexander, who have an obvious and acknow- 
ledged claim, where do we find the greatest common 
measure, the general characteristics, which are shared 
by allthe great? Is the measure to be successful achieve- 
ment, or intellectual power, or strength of will, or what? 

We first notice that all the names given in which- 
ever list belong to rulers, conquerors, men of action, 
controllers of mankind. Albert the Great is the only 
exception. Even in Lord Bryce’s list, the names of 
Homer, Euripides, Dante, Shakespeare, Socrates, 
Newton, Kant, Darwin, and so many other great 
thinkers and poets do not appear, though their influence 
upon the world has been far greater than that of many 
conquerors, and their monuments stand more perennial 
than bronze. Lord Bryce attributes the omission to the 
slow growth of fame where thought and beauty bestow 
it :— 


‘*The ruler, the statesman, and the warrior,’”’ he 
says, ‘‘do their work in the sight of the world, and can 
be judged by it, whereas the poet or the philosopher may 
have long to wait for recognition, and even a supreme 
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scientific discovery may not be appreciated till long 
years have been spent in working out its applications,” 


That, certainly, has been the fate of many writers, 
artists, and men of science; and yet it is comfortable to 
remember that some of the very greatest—Pheidias, 
Socrates, Newton, Darwin, Byron, and Dickens—have 
enjoyed the full splendor of fame, and extended their 
influence throughout their world, within the limits of 
their own lifetime. We suspect the advantage of warriors 
is not so much a question of time as a result of the pro- 
tection and national “glory” they secure, or, in later 
times, of the adulation which is always ready to fawn 
upon kings and fall prostrate in palaces, while it sneers 
at genius as a tiresome or disturbing eccentricity. As 
to conquerors, Lord Bryce admits the vulgarity of their 
appeal :— 


‘* Military glory,’’ he writes, ‘‘is the sort of glory 
that first fascinated, and still most fascinates mankind. 
It is spectacular ; it is comprehensible to the commonest 
mind. Everyone can understand what it means to win 
battles and acquire territory; but comparatively few 
appreciate the excellence of a great legislator or 
administrator,.”’ 


Leaving the inevitable satire upon the situation to 
pronounced pacifists like Swift and his Houyhnhnms, let 
us take courage from Lord Bryce’s further concession that 
we now set less store by monarchs, and do not give quite 
such special honor to military glory as former ages did. 
Nevertheless, monarchs still exist, they still attract the 
gaze of the crowd, they still claim the victories of their 
generals as their own. By the standard of the qualities 
which Lord Bryce discovers as a common measure in all 
great men of action, how, then, should we judge the 
monarchs of our time? Those qualities are Intellect, 
Energy, Courage, and Independence. Of the four he 
puts Independence highest, but, a few lines further down, 
he goes one better in favor of Initiative, which he identi- 
fies, rather strangely, with unshakable resolution—an 
entirely distinct quality.. It is rather remarkable how 
few of these qualities, either separate or combined, seem 
to be possessed by the actual monarchs of the civilized 
world. Of course, we must make allowance for the blind- 
ness of contemporaries. Probably Prince Albert was not 
called The Good to his face: and full many a king may 
be born to boast of glory unseen, whose title to greatness 
only his biographers may excavate from the tomb. Nor 
could we dream of blaming kings for not possessing 
qualities which their royal birth denied them. Un- 
happily, they can no more escape their inherited 
character than the kings of Spain can escape the Haps- 
burg lip. It is well for them that, in any case, they 
remain majestic and august, and that their subjects pray 
for them to be endowed plenteously with heavenly gifts, 
and to be strengthened that they may vanquish and over- 
come all their enemies. But to reproach them with a 
lack of the qualities that compose greatness would show 
a want of human consideration. 

Speaking in friendly sympathy with the difficulties 
of their inevitable position, we do not find conspicuous 
evidence of the qualities required by Lord Bryce’s 


analysis. Among our Allies, probably the King of the 
Belgians would get most votes for courage and 
independence. The King of Italy has intellect, but 


perhaps wants energy. The King of Montenegro has 
energy, but certainly wants independence. The King of 
Serbia has courage, but little initiative. The King of 
Greece has not yet had a chance of showing any quality, 
but his father liked to imagine he had courage. The 
ex-Tsar showed no vestige of any of the qualities 
demanded. The King of Roumania is hitherto con- 
spicuous only for misfortune. The Republics of France 
and the United States, being liberated from dynastic 
chance, do not for the moment concern us, though, in 
passing, we notice that if President Wilson can maintain 
independence, he will possess a rather remarkable com- 
bination of the necessary claims. 

The neutral monarchs of Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Holland, and Spain differ widely in personality, 
but, so far as greatness goes, they are all much of a much- 
ness, having no claim to put in. Among our enemies, 


‘ 





‘the Sultan, poor old man! has all the qualities of a jelly- 

















fish, and no more. Ferdinand of Bulgaria follows cun- 
ning rather than intellect, and the jumping cat rather 
than independence. The Emperor of Austria is yet 
untried, but shows rudiments of all five qualities for a 
possible future. Last, there looms the Kaiser, and 
among hereditary rulers by far the most conspicuous 
figure. We must remember Lord Bryce’s warning that 
“moral excellence, nobility of soul, devotion to duty, 
have had little to do with the bestowal of the honor of 
Greatness.’’ In popular esteem, the Good is nowhere 
in the race with the Great. Peter the Great was a crazy 


barbarian. Frederick the Great had as few scruples as 
any Superman. So far as this popular notion 
of “Greatness’’ goes, it is no good cursing the 


Kaiser as the villain of the European stage. Will 
(German) popular history, then, know him as William the 
Great? Or if not, wheré does he fail? No one denies 
him intellect, energy, and courage. Is it in want of 
independence that he fails? Some further sentences from 
Lord Bryce’s article may go to prove it :— 


“Of the four qualities enumerated, that which 
most impresses others is independence, because it is 
so rare. The man who, perceiving difficulties and 
dangers, will face them alone, in reliance on his own 
judgment and force, is the natural and inevitable leader. 
If he is large of soul, true to his principles and to his 
friends, he will win affection and an even fuller 
measure of confidence. But the impression of that 
indefinable thing we call Greatness depends, after all, 
chiefly on the impression which he makes of the power 
of Initiative, of an unshakable resolution. The mass of 
mankind wants someone to follow, someone in whose 
hands they can feel themselves safe, as crew and pas- 


sengers do when they see their captain cool and dauntless 
in the wildest storm.’’ 


Granted the qualities of Intellect, Energy, and 
Courage, the Kaiser may well be found to fall short of 
Greatness because he has not remained true to his 
principles or his friends. Driven to this side and that 
by Vanity’s gadfly, he remains the victim of an amateur’s 
craving for recognition, and his country can feel no safer 
in his hands than the crew and passengers would feel 
under a captain experienced only in sailing centre-boards 
on Port Meadow. That such a man, by the right of 
birth alone, can condemn millions to destruction, is the 
tragic absurdity of the world. Better dull and 
deserving than such approach to greatness, and of dull 
but deserving kings there have been instances. 





RIGA AS IT WAS. 


Waen I went to Riga, twelve years ago, the Russian 
Government was stamping out the revolution of those 
days—the revolution which failed. It failed because the 
revolutionists engaged in abstract disputations, but, 
without abstract distinction, the Government shot, 
hanged, and flogged them all indifferently, and the Army 
never refused to fire. 

As I left the station, twenty-five men were lined up 
on the sandhills close by, and shot so as to fall into the 
grave they had dug. Before I reached the main city, a 
party of soldiers hurried past, driving four boys (they all 
seemed under twenty) to the same place of execution. I 
was told there were a hundred prisoners in the ancient 
castle waiting to be slaughtered. As I walked out in 
the evening, a man and two women were rushed along 
the streets by soldiers, who were evidently alarmed lest 
a rescue should be tried with hombs, as sometimes 
happened. The women wore white handkerchiefs on their 
heads, showing they were Letts. They also were shot. 

The attempted revolution had been partly demo- 
cratic or Socialist, as in the rest of Russia; but in the 
Baltic Provinces racial hatred was an additional motive. 
The Letts boast themselves the Irish of Russia, and if 
oppression made the Irishman, their claim would stand.. 
They are a very ancient people, for their language is 
said to be most nearly akin to the old Sanskrit, and their 
innumerable folk-songs, little poems of a few lines, and 
shrewd proverbs seem incalculably old. Like early 
tribes, they do not gather into villages, but live scattered 
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throughout the country in large farms, the central build- 
ing having offshoots attached to it for various generations. 
All are built of wood, skilfully dovetailed at the angles, 
without use of iron, even without nails, and the roofs 
are usually made of wooden slabs. But outside the farm- 
house are peculiar conical huts, now used as kitchens, 
but preserving the type of huts which their dim ancestors 
used upon their gradual walk from Asia. Extra rooms 
are usually built out for the laborers (Anechte), and the 
whole farm or peasant court is called a Gesinde, both 
those old German words recalling the Prussian conquest 
by the Brothers of the Sword, who introduced 
Christianity among the Letts and grabbed their land. 

The descendants of the Prussian conquerors built 
Riga, Mitau, and the other towns. All that is usually 
meant by civilization (Kultur) is German. German is 
the language of the landowners, traders, and citizens. 
Riga was one of the first cities to become Lutheran, and 
the Letts followed the religion of their superiors. Dorpat 
was simply a German university till the “ Russification,”’ 
begun by Alexander III. rather more than thirty years 
ago, drove out Harnack and other distinguished profes- 
sors. In architecture and mode of life, Riga was hardly 
to be distinguished from other Hanseatic towns along 
the north coast of Germany, until the “ Russification ”’ 
erected an Orthodox cathedral and imposed Russian 
upon the schools and law courts as the official language. 
The strange thing was that, though the well-to-do classes 
were German by descent and language, though such faith 
as they possessed was Lutheran, and their education was 
as German as Konigsberg, they hated the Germans like 
poison, and dreaded another German conquest like a 
nightmare. 

lt was not that the Russian Government treated 
them well. The Tsardom treated nobody well, and 
treated the subject or alien races worst. But life under 
an inefficient tyranny is freer than under State effi- 
ciency. Restrictions are not so painfully exact, and there 
are various ways of escape. Russia was always full of 
contradictions, and to be the land of freedom was only 
one violent contradiction among many. When I asked 
a Riga lady why they did not look to Berlin rather than 
to St.. Petersburg, she wisely said, “ We could not endure 
to be told at every corner not to spit and not to lean out 
of the window.” Yet her country house had just been 
burnt down. 

In all three Baltic Provinces together, about 250 
country houses were burnt down in that revolutionary 
year (1905). Various motives prompted the peasants to 
these conflagrations—desire for land, the Social-revo- 
lutionary idea, but chiefly a racial detestation of the 
Russo-German landowners. It was a detestation passion- 
ately repaid. Skin for skin; yea, all that a man hath 
will he give for his landed estate, and the landowners 
turned even to the Russian Government as the avengers 
of outraged property. To them the peasants who for 
generations had worked their lands and produced their 
wealth, now became as lice to be stamped upon. A 
Russian. general, Orloff, with headquarters at Segewold 
near Riga, terrorized the country with an army of 
Russian troops, all called “ Cossacks”’ indifferently by 
the people. In going out among the sandy heaths and 
low forest hills, I found children posted in trees as 
sentries to watch if the Cossacks were coming, 
and at the alarm all the family ran for refuge into 
deep pits or ‘‘ dug-outs ’’ which they had prepared under 
the houses. On every side, men and women were hanged 
or shot or flogged, the strokes with wooden rods varying 
from twenty-five to two hundred, and anything near 
two hundred meant death. These abominations 
culminated a year or two later in the torture-chamber 
of Riga, the horror of which was at last exposed in the 
Duma. But while I was in the city, the papers (printed 
in German) were crowded every morning with news items 
like the following :— 

‘“Wolmar.—This morning, early, two boys, one 
only fifteen, evidently much excited, ran up to a patrol 
of soldiers, and tried to catch hold of a rifle, saying 
they would show them how to shoot. They were 
captured, and General Orloff, being consulted by tele- 
phone, ordered their immediate execution. They 
received the sacrament, and were shot in the presence 





of a large number of spectators. The execution appears 

to have exercised a salutary impression upon the whole 

population of Wolmar.’’ 

Upon district after district that salutary impression 
was exercised, but I never heard a Russo-German citizen 
or landowner express either pity or regret. What 
filthier cruelties were inflicted in the name of govern- 
ment, I leave to the meditation of those in this country 
who are already clamoring to have the Russian despotism 
restored. 

H. W.N. 





Letters to the Editor. 


“THE POSSIBILITY OF INDUSTRIAL PEACE.” 

Sir,—May I make a suggestion on a point arising from this 
interesting article in your last issue? 

There is a distinction between capital and labor which your 
contributor rather seems to miss or, at least, fails to emphasize, 
and to me it appears a most vital one. By labor, I take it, we 
mean the composite body of wage-earners, those who do actual 
work for actual money payment, be that latter designated wages 
or salary. By capital, or by the impersonation of the term, we 
mean those whose income is derived, not from any work done, 
not in return for any personal activity, but from such passive 
sources as rent or interest. Thecapitalist, without work, procures 
a more or less considerable portion of what the worker by work 
produces. Thus to talk of these as ‘‘two parties whose actual 
work is conducted in common”’ is to overlook this fundamental 
antagonism of purpose and function. The suggestion that pro- 
fiteering should be ‘‘ shared between the capital and labor of the 
trade,’’ while admittedly providing a check on exploitation, does 
nothing further. It is new wine in the old bottles, and new 
cloth on the old garment. The remedy, sooner or later, must 
be sought in the abolition of unearned income. The wealth 
which this presently represents must be transferred from private 
to common tenure. Hence arises a condition of society where 
all may be, in a real sense, “ workers,”” and where the produc- 
tion of the workers may be utilized for the full, and not for 
the ill-balanced, fractional, benefit of the workers. 

The interpretation made by your contributor leads him to 
the deduction that because capital and labor have, in the past, 
worked together amicably and successfully for certain purposes, 
this testifies, ipso facto, to a “‘ certain community of purpose.” 
I have suggested that the premise is inaccurate, and it is ques- 
tionable how far the deduction really bears upon it. Two facts 
of far-reaching significance cannot be ignored—first, the wholly 
abnormal circumstances of the past three years; and, secondly, 
the steadily increasing awareness of the working classes of the 
gross disproportion between their value and their remuneration. 
—Yours, &c., c 

September Ist, 1917. ; 

[C.’s difficulty is due to the conventional use of the term 
‘‘capital’’ to cover the employing and managing classes as 
well as the investing. When we wrote of the “ two parties whose 
actual work is conducted in common,”’ we were dealing with the 
managing personnel, who would be the actual representatives of 
“capital”? on any joint-board. There does exist, we hold, a 
certain limited community of interest and of purpose between 
employer and employed. This is consistent with the existence, 
also, of a certain opposition which we also admit.—EpITor, 
NaTION. ] 


S1r,—In your last issue there appeared an article, entitled 
‘“‘ The Possibility of Industrial Peace,’ which seems to me to call 
for comment. ‘The writer there urges that labor ought to 
give the proposals outlined in the Whitley Report a trial, and 
comments upon the memorandum dealing with the Report which 
has just been issued by the National Guilds League. He is 
right in regarding as the central point in the N.G.L. memoran- 
dum the contention that ‘joint control,’’ in any real sense of 
the word, is impossible, because there is, and can be, no funda- 
mental communiiy of interest between capital and labor. But, 
to me at least, he seems to draw false conclusions from his 
repudiation of this view, as well as somewhat to misunderstand 
the view itself. 

The Whitley Report does not propose “joint control”’ cf 
industry. If it did it would certainly not be well received by 
capital, as the writer of the article agrees that it has been. 
It suggests the establishment of certain machinery—National 
Industrial Councils, Local Councils, Works Councils—but it 
gives only the vaguest hints as to the functions and powers 
which these Councils would possess. 

The N.G.L. criticism is twofold. The Whitley proposals, 
taken as they stand, are merely proposals to set up certain 
“joint”? machinery. Such joint machinery the N.G.L. does 
not necessarily oppose—its attitude to it all depends on its 
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functions, and on its effect on the strength and independence of 
trade unionism. Joint machinery may be useful and advan- 
tageous in some cases; it may also be dangerous and 
inacceptable in others. 

So much for the concrete proposals. There remains, first, 
the verbiage in which whoever drafted the Report has clothed 
the proposals; and, secondly, the still more luxuriant verbiage 
with which the Press has adorned it. The Whitley Report does 
not propose ‘‘ joint control’’; but it is being commonly hailed 
both as an advocacy of ‘joint control”? and as an official 
endorsement of National Guilds. 

To this the N.G.L. replies that ‘‘ joint control,” as a stable 
or efficient or desirable method of conducting industry, is impos- 
sible because there is not a fundamental community of interest 
between capital and labor, but a fundamental opposition. Let 
me explain, briefly, what I, at least, mean, and do not mean, 
by this view. I do not mean that there is some magic in being 
born a “working man,” and that the complete control of 
industry ought to pass into the hands of persons originating 
among the manual workers. But I do mean that there can be 
no lasting alliance between those who conduct industry for 
private profit and those who do not. If all men could really 
become profiteers, the fundamental opposition of interests would 
disappear; but everyone knows that profiteering cannot be 
extended to everybody. The incompatibility is between the 
ideal of profiteering combined with wage-slavery and that of 
free service. In this free service, professionals and experts, 
managers and overseers, will join with manual workers; but 
there will be no place for “capital”? in the sense of persons 
claiming interest or profit or any reward that is not a return 
for personal service. 

The N.G.L. is, indeed, and is proud to be, the ‘‘ Extreme 
Left’’; but it is not the body of fools or exclusive doctrinaire- 
manual-working-class-conscious-bourgeois one would gather from 
reading the article in question. Anyone who refers to the actual 
publication concerned will be able to see that for himself, and 
I therefore enclose a copy and quote the title for the benefit 
of your readers. (‘‘ Observations on the Interim Report of the 
Reconstruction Committee on Joint Standing Industrial 
Councils.’”’)—Yours, &c., 

G. D. H. Corg. 

National Guilds League, 17, Acacia Road, N.W. 8. 


[The point about the feasibility of joint control belongs to 
the same issue as that raised by “‘C.’’ We hold that in a 
closely competitive business, ‘where surplus or monopoly profits 
do not largely arise, there is a substantial community of interest 
between labor, the employer, and the investor, and that, pro 
tanto, a joint control may be valid. It is true that the Whitley 
Report only furnishes a sketch for the machinery of such control, 
so far as it is feasible. The Committee evidently wished only 
to supply the rough draft of a scheme which each industry 
might fill in or adapt to any special conditions. The ultimate 
opposition between profiteering and wage-slavery which may be 
disclosed does not exclude an interim joint-control over 
interests which labor and management may find they have in 
common.—EDITOR, NATION. ] 


Sir,—I perused with interest your article in the current 
issue of THE NATION. 

There is no doubt a desire on the part of politicians and 
the great capitalist corporations to prevent the continuation 
of industrial strife after the war, but the mere setting up of 
Joint Boards or Committees for establishing Joint Government 
of employers and workers in the organized trades of the 
country cannot secure industrial peace, and for this reason. 

The industrial unrest arises from the desire and determina- 
tion of the organized workers of the country to secure a larger 
relative share of the wealth—the product of their labor. 
However imperfectly their views may be expressed, that fact 
emerges from all discussions of industrial problems at meetings 
of organized workers. 

Disputes on side issues arise from time to time, but these, 
on examination, are found to be merely different phases of the 
main issue. The restrictive legislation and regulations of the 
last two or three years are resented; not only because they 
are irksome in themselves, but chiefly because they are designed 
to prevent the free use of the weapons whereby the workers 
hope to wrest from the employers an ever-increasing share of 
the product of industry. 

Again, the demand for a share in the control of industry 
developing in many working-class quarters, and recognized to 
a certain extent in the Whitley Report, is itself merely a step 
towards the control of the product of industry. That is the 
reason of the demand! 

In advocating methods to promote industrial peace, it is 
useless ‘‘merely to call attention to the extreme assertion of 
the class-war principle’? contained in such a statement as the 
above. The point to consider is to what extent such views are 
held by the organized workers. If to any large extent, then, 


indeed, “all attempts at joint government will merely discover 
and widen breaches.”’ 


‘ 








You say, “Experience, however, falsifies this view.’’ 
Recent experience? I think not—and I have had good oppor- 
tunities of observation. During the last ten years, the rank 
and file have been rapidly cultivating the habit of examining 
all industrial proposals in the light of their possible effect upon 
the distribution of the product. So rapidly, that it was a 
fortunate thing for the capitalists that the war came when it 
did. 

Further, many workers are now beginning to examine the 
war from the same standpoint—viz., its effect on their 
product—and that way lies peace! 

In discussing possible industrial peace, the point to con- 
sider is to what extent the employers and landowners are 
prepared to surrender their share of the product—not to what 
extent the worker can benefit himself (and incidentally the 
employer) by increased productivity.—Yours, &c., 

A. E. CHANDLER 
(President, Sheffield Trades and Labor Council). 
23, Abbey Lane, Woodseats, Sheffield. 
September 5th, 1917. 


MR. FISHER’S EDUCATION BiLL. 

Sir,—The Bill has one grave flaw that your correspondents 
seem to have missed. It does not give scope enough to 
new experiment by individuals. 

If the principle is accepted that the power in future, and 
the power of initiative, is with the L.E.A., and not with the 
Board, then some clause should be inserted in the Bill that 
protects the experimenter in backward districts. It is just 
there that new ventures are needed, but it is just in those 
districts where they will be discouraged. 

I speak from the country point of view, and as having for 
the last fifteen years been engaged in experimenting in the 
face of pretty steady opposition from the L.E.A. I’see no 
clause in the Bill giving any chance to educational experi- 


ments in districts where the L.E.A. is too backward to try 
them. The Bill merely says (Clause 4) the Board “ may 
approve any scheme - submitted by a L.E.A.”’ But 


if the L.E.A, will not submit, what then? That has hap- 
pened, and will happen again, where the men in power are 
timid or antipathetic to educational experiment. 

I submit that a clause similar to that in the ‘‘ Housing 
and Town Planning Act,’ which enables any keen group of 
people to force a scheme before the -attention of the Board 
would be of the greatest service to education. The ‘‘ twelve 
righteous’’ need not be hostile to the L.E.A.; but the fact 
that this power of approach is reserved for them after their 
scheme has been “turned down” by the L.E.A. would make 
that body more ready to consider schemes, and insure their 
reaching the Board. 

Is not the reason for this grave weakness in the Bill the 
fact that, like so much of our legislation, it is drawn up from 
the townsman’s, and not from the countryman’s, point of view? 

“‘In the town,”’ says the experimenter, “I have a hundred 
ways of getting things done, and a hundred men and women 
to help me; in the country I have only one way, and those who 
could help are segregated. If that one way is barred, I must 
either give up experimenting or go back to the town!”’ 
Yours, &c., 


C. R. ASHBEE. 


Campden, Glos. September 5th, 1917. 





S1r,—I must thank you for the note added to my letter, 
for it confirms the arguments I tried to make. These were that 
the Bill must be studied as a whole, and must be regarded, not 
as an educational manifesto, but as a technical amendment 
of the law. Mr. Dickinson affirms that the Bill ‘‘does not 
attempt to provide for the full intellectual, physical, and tech- 
nical training, &c.’’; I affirm that it does. You suggest that I 
think ‘‘ 320 hours a vear are sufficient, &c.’’ I never thought it, 
and I never mentioned 320 hours ; I specifically referred to “ the 
first ten lines of page seven.’’ If Mr. Dickinson will read even 
those few lines of the Bill he will see that the 320 hours (men- 
tioned elsewhere) are merely the minimum hours of compulsory 
attendance in certain circumstances. What are the maximum 
hours which the Bill will legalize? About ten times as many— 
say, 3,200 hours a year, or just four times the amount of com- 
pulsion prescribed by the present regulations in elementary day 
schools. 

But I was not thinking primarily of the compulsion of the 
scholar to attend. I was thinking of the more important com- 
pulsion on the Education Authorities to provide. May I, again, 
refer to the first ten lines of Clause 3, and add to them the first 
five lines of Clause 1? Of course, many more clauses might be 
quoted to fill in details, but here are such words as “duty ”’ 
and “‘ provide’’ which have very definite meaning in Education 
Acts, and very definite penalties of fines and imprisonment are 
prescribed by those Acts for defaulting authorities. 

Of course, compulsion is not education; and my argument 
was that passing a law is not doing things, it is merely saying 
that. certain things may or must be done; but that if you want 
to “‘attempt to provide for the full intellectual, &c., &c.,’’ you 
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must first change the law to make things legal which are now 
illegal, and to secure statutory sanction, obligation, and 
penalties. This the Bill does in full measure. Let the Bill be 
passed, and then let the democracy (or, if you prefer it, the 
bureaucracy) see that the duties and obligations sanctioned by 
Parliament are carried out, or the penalties enforeed.— 
Yours, &c., 
A. J. MUNDELLA. 
National Education Association, Gaxton House, 
Westminster, S.W. 1. 


S1r,—Will you permit meto assure the Rev. Stewart Headlam 
that I am fully aware of the fact he pointed out in your last 
issue, viz., that, several years ago (I forget how many), the 
Board of Education directed the London County Council to 
reduce the numbers in its class-rooms? I know, too, that the 
London County Council proceeded to carry out. the injunction 
in a rather leisurely manner. What, however, Mr. Headlam did 
not mention was that, even with the requirement fully carried 
out, we were still left with classes of forty to forty-eight children. 
(I rather think the new class-rooms were constructed to accom- 





modate forty-eight children.) 

As I stated in my letter, at present I happen to have a class 
of sixty children ; but my remarks would have applied with equal 
force to the “small’’ class of forty. The reduction, while 
giving some relief to the teacher, is negligible for a real reform 
in educational method; put in text-book jargon, it is a quanti- 
tative change inadequate to produce the desired qualitative 
efiect. As with the class of sixty, the class of forty to forty-five 
demands the same rigid discipline and massed docility, which 
render originality, initiative, and intelligent self-direction practi- 
cally impossible. I shall begin to believe in the reality of educa- 
tional reform when the reduction of the size of classes is 
seriously tackled.—Yours, &c., 

Cuas. H. BARKER. 

22, Bowood Road, Clapham Common, 8.W. 11. 


THE CHURCH AND DIVORCE. 

S1r,—Your readers will doubtless have seen in the columns 
of the daily papers the letter which Lord Halifax recently sent 
to the Press on the subject of Divorce Law Reform. The pro- 
posal that a certain number of years’ separation should entitle 
married couples to absolute decrees of divorce without further 
proceedings or expense has drawn from the noble lord a violent 
denunciation, in the course of which he says :— , 

“Let it be clearly understood that Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
and those who are acting with him are turning their backs upon 
those principles which from the beginning have governed the 
members of the Christian Church in regard to holy matrimony... 
the real welfare of mankind depends upon adherence to Christian 
principles. ... All who have regard for the Word of God as given 
to us in Holy Scripture . . . will oppose any such legislation to the 
very utmost of their power.” 

Opposition on these lines was to be expected; indeed, it is 
difficult to see on what other grounds a proposal so eminently 
sensible could be opposed. But it may not be beside the point 
to consider the basis and nature of this opposition. Lord 
Halifax speaks of principles ‘“ which from the beginning have 
governed the members of the Christian Church.”’ Whether or 
not the proposed reform becomes law, I presume that Lord 
Halifax and the other “members of the Christian Church ’’— 
unless their membership is purely nominal—will continue to be 
so governed. But does the existence of those principles con- 
stitute a reason why those who are not members should be 
debarred from a liberty which their conscience would certainly 
allow them to enjoy if the law did so? Lord Halifax is, of 
course, equally at liberty to convert these benighted heathen 
to his point of view (which should not be confused with that of 
the Founder of Christianity), but by what authority does he 
claim the right to regulate their lives in accordance with 
religious principles to which they do not subscribe? 

I believe that the “principles which, from the beginning, 
have governed the members of the Christian Church” also 
enjoin that those members should go to Holy Communion at 
least once a year. Yet no one thinks of enacting a law making 
such a practice compulsory even upon the nominal members 
of the Church of England, still less upon the whole population 
of the country. (Incidentally, such a law would probably pro- 
duce a body of Conscientious Atheists who would go to prison 
rather than take part in what they regarded as a superstitious 
and idolatrous practice?) To be consistent, Lord Halifax ought 
to be advocating this and similar measures. 

Those who are promoting this measure do not in the least 
desire, nor indeed would the Bill give them the power, to force 
devout Christians to violate their consciences. It is possible, 
of course, that those who are “unequally yoked with 
unbelievers ’’ may find themselves divorced against their will, 
but they will merely be reaping what they sowed in disobeying 
the word of God in the first instance. , 

In point of fact, “all who have regard for the word of 
God”’ should, if possible, eschew matrimony altogether. Was 
it not St. Paul who wrote, “ It is better to marry than to burn ’’? 


—plainly indicating his opinion that a state of celibacy was 
better than either. No State Church could, of course, base 
its teaching upon such an ethic, but by what right does it pick 
and choose its injunctions (carefully separated from their con- 
text), and then try to force them on the whole population, 
Christian or not? 

If Lord Halifax will consult the passage in St. Matthew 
upon which, presumably, the Church bases its argument against 
divorce: ‘‘ What God hath joined together let not man put 
asunder,” he will find by reading the context that the disciples 
said to Christ afterwards: ‘‘If the case of the man be so with 
his wife it is not good to marry ’’ (a conclusion to which many 
people are now coming in view of the existing Divorce Laws) ; 
and Christ’s answer was: “All men cannot receive this saying, 
save those to whom it is given. He that is able to 
receive it let him receive it.’’ No desire for legal compulsion 
there.—Yours, &c., 

M. L. SEATON-TIEDEMAN, Secretary. 

Divorce Law Reform Union, 19, Buckingham Street, 

Strand, W.C. 2. September 4th, 1917. 
‘A BATTALION OF DEATH.” 

Sir,— The indignation of your correspondent, H. B. 
Bradish, is a little difficult to follow. If women munition 
makers are “comparatively oblivious to the direct results of 
their work and innocent of the desire to shed blood,’’ Sir George 
Reid would appear to have done these strangely unobservant 
women a service in opening their eyes to what they really are— 
“A Battalion of Death.” If, on the other hand, munition 
makers believe that by manufacturing shells to destroy the 
enemy they are taking their share in a war for democracy and 
freedom, why should they object to being acclaimed as part of 
the forces of destruction? The fact that they are, as your 
correspondent says, ‘‘ the givers and natural preservers of human 
life,’”’ might be urged as a reason for their not making shells. 
It is sheer sentimentalism to urge it as a reason for their 
making shells in the comfortable belief that shells do not blow 
people to pieces.—Yours, &c., 

EVELYN SHARP. 

16, John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 1. 

September 3rd, 1917. 
RUSSIAN POETS AND POEMS. 

S1r,—I find that, by a lapse of memory, my correction, in 
your issue of August 25th, of Madame Jarintzov’s version of 
two lines in Pushkin’s ‘“‘ Tenth Commandment” is incorrect, 
and that my question, therefore—“ Can it be that an atmosphere 
of English propriety is sapping the translator’s fidelity to the 
realities? ’’—must be answered in the negative. With apologies. 
—Yours, &c., 





THE WRITER OF THE REVIEW. 


COMFORTS FOR SICK AND WOUNDED SOLDIERS. 








S1r,—I should be greatly obliged if you would let it be 
| known that I have Alpini and herbaceous plants in large quan- 
tities for sale this autumn, for comforts for sick and wounded 
| in Shropshire and Yorkshire hospitals. My selection, from 5s. 
|; to £10. 
Would-be buyers would greatly oblige if they would give full 
name, address, and station, also state kind of plants desired and 
the sum they are willing to spend. Seeds can also be supplied, 
from 2s. to 5s. selection of Alpine and herbaceous varieties. 

I propose to execute all orders in the early autumn.— 
Yours, &c., 

CATHERINE MILNES GASKELL, Lady of Justice. 
Wenlock Abbey, Much Wenlock, Shropshire. 





Boetrp. 


THE FOOL IN MAN. 
(With apologies to Mr. W. N. Ewer’s poem, “The Fool in 
God.’ See last Saturday's Nation.) 
I naTE the world when man goes mad, 
And splashes blood on earth and sky 
In some crazed battle’s devilry ; 
Or has a sudden silly fad 
In spring, and takes a grassy bank, 
And scatters corpses there, and plays 
Once more in foul, barbaric ways 
With lives for sport ; or for a prank 
Builds gorgeous cities by the crowd, 
And smashes them before they’re done— 
I hate to think he’s not too proud 
For murderous toys of sword and gun: 
I hate him most for his immense 
And total lack of common-sense. 
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The GHorld of Hooks 


Tue “Nation”? Orrice, THurspay NIGHT. 
Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 

‘“‘The Ivory Tower.’’ By Henry James. (Collins. 6s. net.) 

“The Sense of the Past.”” By Henry James. (Collins. 6s. net.) 

‘““The History of Germany in the Nineteenth Century.” By 
Heinrich von Treitschke. Translated by E. and C. Paul. 


Vol. III. (Jarrold. 12s. 6d. net.) 
‘‘Horace and His Age.” By J. F. D’Alton, D.D. (Longmans. 
6s. net.) 
‘‘The Brown Brethren.” By Patrick Macgill. (Jenkins. 6s. net.) 
*% 
Mr. Heron Lerrer’s new’ novel, “The North-East 


Corner,”’ has, among other merits, a lively description of an 
Irish election in the good old times. I welcome this return 
to tradition. Unless the Irish novel of the past had an 
account of a steeplechase, a duel, and a contested election, 
it was certainly not typical. There is a spirited one in 
Lever’s “Charles O'Malley,” and the author hints at the 
wealth and variety of incident with which a county contest 
could furnish a novelist :— 

“The adverse parties took the field, far less dependent 
for success upon previous pledge or promise made them, 
than upon the actual stratagem of the day. Each went 
forth like a general to battle, surrounded by a numerous 
and well-chosen staff; one party of friends, acting as com- 
missariat, attended to the victualling of the voters, that 
they obtained a due—or rather undue—aliowance of liquor, 
and came properly drunk to the poll; others, again, broke 
in‘o skirmishing parties, and scattered over the country, 
cut off the enemy’s supplies, breaking down their post- 
chaises, upsetting their jaunting-cars, stealing their poll- 
books, and kidnapping their agents. Amid all 
these encounters of wit and ingenuity, the personal friends 
of the candidates formed a species of rifle brigade, pick- 
ing out the enemy’s officers—a considerable proportion of 
every leading agent’s fee being intended as compensation 
for the duels he might, would, should, or ought to fight 
during the election. , When it is taken into con- 
sideration that it usually lasted a fortnight or three weeks, 
that a considerable military force was always engaged, 
which, when nothing pressing was doing, was regularly 
assailed by both parties, and that the man who registered 
a vote without a cracked pate was regarded as a kind of 
natural phenomenon, some faint idea may be formed how 
such a scene must have contributed to the peace of the 
county.” 

* x * 

Ir English fiction is the mirror of English life, things 
were not so very different in this country. In the Darlford 
election, recorded in “ Coningsby,” when Mr. Millbank won 
the seat from Rigby, kidnapping, bribery, drinking, and 
fighting played their parts. It is true that the four Mill- 
bankites whom Solomon Lacey had cooped up, made drunk, 
and carried into the country, made their escape, and voted 
as they intended. And the prudent pugilism of Bully Buck 
and Magog Wrath and their bands of gladiators, would, in 
Ireland, have only aroused contempt. Notwithstanding 
these defects, the Darlford election was by no means tame. 
There were “furious suppers of grilled bones, brandy-and- 
water, and recklessness,’ and all the alarums and excursions 
that give zest to a contest :— 

‘‘ All night parties in disguise were perambulating. the 
different wards, watching each other’s tactics; masks, wigs, 
false noses, gentles in livery coats, men in female attire, 
a silent carnival of manceuvre, vigilance, anxiety, and 
trepidation.” 

X ” i 

TueE classic election in English fiction is, of course, that 
in which the Honorable Samuel Slumkey defeated Horatio 
Fizkin, Esquire, for the representation of the borough of 
Eatanswill. That contest, like the others I have mentioned, 
was conducted on a liberal scale, and the historian is careful 
to record that ‘“‘excisable articles were remarkably cheap in 
the public-houses, and spring vans paraded the streets for 
the accommodation of voters who were seized with any tem- 
porary dizziness in the head.’’ One of its features was that 
in it we see the introduction of kissing as an electioneering 
device : — 

*** Be particular about the children, my dear sir,’ said 
Mr. Perker, ‘it has always a great effect, that sort of 
thing.’ 

“**T ll take care,’ said the Honorable Samuel Slumkey. 

*** And, perhaps, my dear sir—’ said the cautious little 
man, ‘ perhaps if you could—I don’t mean to say it’s indis- 











pensable—but if you could manage to kiss one of ’em, it 
would produce a very great impression on the crowd.’”’ 


Another kissing candidate was Captain Dashmore, R.N., 


who, in “My Novel,” “actuated solely by abhorrence of 
tyranny, and patriotic passion for the purity of election,” 
left the leisure of Baker Street to contest Lansmere 
against Audley Egerton. ‘“ He kissed all the women, old and 
young,” we are told, “with the zest of a sailor who has 
known what it is to be three years at sea without sight of 
a beardless lip.’ These exertions were unavailing, and Mr. 
Audley Egerton beat the Captain by two votes. 

* * 

Tuackeray, George Eliot, and Samuel Warren are three 
other novelists who have given full descriptions of election 
contests. That Colonel Newcome should have managed to 
defeat Sir Barnes is a strain to one’s credulity, for surely 
no candidate ever had so peculiar a political creed as the 
Colonel. ‘‘ He knows no more about politics than I do about 
dancing the polka,” said George Warrington; “but there 
are five hundred wiseacres in that assembly who know no 
more than he does, and an honest man taking his seat there, 
in place of a confounded little rogue, at least makes a change 
for the better.” The account of the election in “Middle- 
march” is, like the novel itself, too meandering, though 
there is some humor in Will Ladislaw’s attempts to coach 
Mr. Brooke for the contest. in “Ten Thousand a Year” 
there are four long chapters describing the election that 
placed Tittlebat Titmouse at the head of the poll for Yatton. 
Were it not for Warren’s habit of exaggeration, this would 
be the best account of an old-time Parliamentary contest 
in fiction. The characters, particularly that of Mr. Crafty, 
the election agent, are well drawn, and the buffoonery and 
horse-play are excellently rendered. The speeches, too, are 
good, and abound in invective, as when Mr. Mudflint speaks 
of Delamere (the rival candidate) as “ reeking from Oxford, 
that hotbed of pedantic ignorance and venerable bigotry, 
surrounded by a dismal and lurid halo of superstition.” 

* + * 

OvtsibE fiction, the most engaging account of an election 
incident in our literature is that given by Cowper of a visit 
from a Parliamentary candidate. I make no apology for 
quoting it, since nobody will regret reading it again : — 

“We were sitting yesterday after dinner . - when 

to cur unspeakable surprise a mob appeared before the 

window; a emart rap was heard at the door, the boys 
halloo’d, and ithe maid announced Mr. Grenville. . . .. 

Candidates are creatures not susceptible to affronts, and 

would rather, I suppose, climb in at a window, than be 

absolutely excluded. In a minute the yard, the kitchen, 
and the parlor were filled. Mr. Grenville advancing towards 
me, shook me by the hand with a degree of cordiality that 
was extremely seducing. As soon as he and as many more 
as could find chairs were seated, he began to open the 

intent of his visit. I told him I had no vote... . 

Thus ended the conference. Mr. Grenville squeezed me 

by the hand again, kissed the ladies, and withdrew. He 

kissed likewise the maid in the kitchen, and seemed upon 
the whole a most loving, kissing, kind-hearted gentleman. 
ae . The boys halloo’d, the dogs barked, Puss scam- 
pered, the hero, with his long train of obsequious followers, 
withdrew. . . The town seems to be much at his 
service, and if he be equally successful throughout the 
county, he will undoubtedly gain his election.’’ 
He was and did. Cowper’s candidate kissed to such effect 
that he became Prime Minister of England. 
« » * 

In Mr. Lepper’s novel, the election was turned by what 
one of the characters calls the amazing fact that though 
a local landlord voted Tory, his tenants insisted on voting 
Whig. For a landlord to insist that his tenants should 
follow his lead at elections was a practice that only expired 
after the Ballot Act. Its shade still walks sometimes. Sir 
Leicester Dedlock, it may be remembered, always regarded 
his own candidateship as a kind of wholesale order to be 
promptly executed :— 

‘“Two other little seats that belonged to him he treated 
as retail orders of less importance; merely sending down 
the men, and signifying to the tradespeople, ‘ You will have 
the goodness to make these materials into two members 
of Parliament, and to send them home when done.’’ 

Even so sturdy a moralist as Dr. Johnson held that tenants 
had nothing to do with elections except to vote as they were 
told. “If I were a gentleman of landed property,” he 


said, “I would turn out all tenants who did not vote for 





the candidate whom I supported.”’ 
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COLLINS’ LIST. 





Ready Notv. 
THE TWO UNFINISHED NOVELS OF THE LATE MR. HENRY JAMES WITH 
THEIR NOW FAMOUS SKETCHES :— 


THE IVORY TOWER 
THE SENSE OF THE PAST 


By HENRY JAMES. 
Two Vols. Extra Crown 8vo, with two Photogravures. 12s, net. 

“The memory of Henry James dominates the week.”-—Daily Telegraph. 

“For the lover of literature, I fancy, nothing Henry James ever wrote will be read with more lasting 
exhilaration and delight than these two posthumous fragments with their confessional notes making 
them better than perfect.”— Daily News. 

“These novels are incomparable . .. . amazingly vital.”—Psll Mall Gazette. 

“Most extraordinary and fascinating documents, and we would not have missed them for 
the world. They are things quite unique in literature.”—T7imes. 


Ready Shortly. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward’s great Novel of the War: 


‘MISSING’ 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
Extra Crown &vo. 6s, net. 








A new book by Mr. J. D. Beresford and Mr. Kenneth Richmond which will arouse : 
; e much 


discussion :-— . 
W. E. FORD: a Biography 
By J. D. BERESFORD and KENNETH RICHMOND. 
Extra Crown 8vo, with Photogravure. 6s, net. 


Mr. Marmaduke Pickthall’s new Novel of the East :— 


KNIGHTS OF ARABY 
3y MARMADUKE PICKTHALL, Author of “Sajid the Fisherman.” 
Extra Crown 8vo. 6s, net. 








r 


A brilliant impression of the East African Campaign by a novelist who was with General 
Smuts’ Army as Medical Officer of the 2nd Rhodesian Regiment ; 


MARCHING ON TANGA 
By Captain FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG. 
Extra Crown 8vo, with Map, and 30 illustrations taken on the spot by the Author. 6s, net. 





To be followed by 
THE MIDDLE YEARS (Auto- SENLIS 


biographical) | A Dramatic Episode of the Great War. 
By HENRY JAMES. By CICELY HAMILTON, Author of ‘‘ Diana of Dobson’s.” 
Extra Crown 8vo, with Photogravure. 5g, net. Extra Crown Svo, with 11 illustrations. 3g, 6d, net. 


: — FIELDS OF THE FATHERLESS 
THE GULF A genuine human document of extraordinary interest. 








a Meee By JEAN ROY. 
: ahieen 6 Extra Crown 8vo. &s, net. 
3y HUGH F. SPENDER, Author of * The Machine.” a 
Extra Crown 8vo. 5s. net. TURGENEV 


A Study of the great Russian Novelist. 
By EDWARD GARNETT. With a Foreword by 





THE LOVING HISTORY OF __ JOSEPH CONRAD. 
PERIDORE AND PARAVAIL _ Extra Crown Svo. 6s, net 
A Romantic Tale in Verse. | AN AUTUMN SOWING 


By MAURICE HEWLETT. By E. F. BENSON. 
Crown 8vo. 5s, net. | Extra Crown 8vo. 6s, net. 





W. COLLINS, SONS & CO. Ltd. 48, Pall Mall, London, $.W.1. 
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Rebiews. 


HENRY JAMES AT WORK. 


‘‘The Sense of the Past.” By WeNry James. (Collins. 
6s. net.) 

“The Ivory Tower.” By Henry James. (Collins. 6s. net.) 

Henry James’s amanuensis, Miss Theodora Bosanquet, 


wrote an article a few months ago in the “Fortnightly 
Review,” describing how the great man wrote his novels. 
Since 1895 or 1896 he dictated them, and they were taken 
down, not in shorthand, but directly on the typewriter. He 
was particular even about the sort of typewriter. It must 
be a Remington. “ Other kinds sounded different notes, and 
it was almost impossibly disconcerting for him to dictate 
to something that made no responsive sound at all.” He 
did not, however, pour himself out to bis amanuensis without 
having made a preliminary survey of the ground. “He liked 
to ‘break ground’ by talking to himself day by day about 
the characters and the construction until the whole thing 
was clearly before his mind’s eye. This preliminary talking- 
out of the scheme was, of course, duly recorded by the type- 
writer.’ It is not that he made rough drafts of his novels 
—sketches to b> afterwards amplified. ‘“ His method might 
better be compared with Zola’s habit of writing long letters 
to himself about the characters in his next book until they 
became alive enough for him to begin a novel about them.” 
Henry James has himself, as Miss Bosanquet points out, 
described his method of work in “The Death of a Lion,” 
in which it is attributed to his hero, Neil Paraday. “ Loose, 
liberal, confident,’’ he declares of Paraday’s “ scenario,” as 
one might call it, “it might be passed for a great, gossiping, 
eloquent letter —the overflow into talk of an artist’s amorous 
plan.” 

Almost the chief interest of Henry James’s two 
posthumous novels, which have now been published, and 
published beautifully, by the adventurous firm of Messrs. 
W. Collins, is the fact that we are given not only the novels 
themselves—or, rather, the ‘fragments of them which the 
author had written--but the “great, gossiping, eloquent 
letters” in which he soliloquized about them. As a rule, 
these preliminary soliloquies ran to about thirty thousand 
words, and were destroyed as soon as the novel in hand was 
finished. So delightful are they—such thrilling revelations 
of the workings of an artist’s mind—that one does not quite 
know whether or not to congratulate oneself on the fact 
that the new books have been left mere torsos. Which would 
one rather have—a complete novel or the torso of a novel 
with the artist’s dream of how to make it perfect? It is 
not easy to decide. What makes it all the more difficult to 
decide in the present instance is one’s feeling that “The 
Sense of the Past,”’ had it been completed, would have been 
very nearly a mastespiece. In it Henry James hoped to get 
what he called a “kind of quasi-turn-of-screw effect.” 
Here, as in “ The Turn of the Screw,” he was dealing with 
a sort of ghosts—whether subjective or objective in their 
reality, does not matter. His hero is a young American who 
had never been to Europe till he was about thirty, and yet 
was possessed by that almost sensual sense of the past which 
made Henry James, as a small boy, put his nose into English 
books and try to sniff in and smell from their pages the 
older world from which they came. The inheritance of an 
old house in a London square—a house in which the clocks 
had stopped, as it were, in 1820—brings him over to England, 
though the lady with whom he is in love seeks to keep him 
in America and watch him developing as a new species—a 
rich, sensitive, and civilized American, untouched and unsub- 
dued by Europe. This young man’s emotions in London, 
amid old things in an atmosphere that also somehow seemed 
mellow and old, may, we fancy, be taken as a record of the 
author’s own spiritual experiences as he drew in long breaths 
of appreciation during his almost lifelong wanderings in 
this hemisphere. For it is important to remember that 
Henry James never ceased to be a foreigner. He was 
enchanted by England as by a strange land. He saw it 
always, like the hero of “The Sense of the Past,” “ under 
the charm of the queer, incomparable London 
light—unless one frankly loved it rather as London shade— 
which he had repeatedly noted as so strange as to be at its 
finest sinister.” 








“However else this air might have been described it 
was signally not the light of freshness, and suggested as 
little as possible the element in which the first children of 
nature might have begun to take notice. Ages, genera- 
tions, inventions, corruptions, had produced it, and it 
seemed, wherever it rested, to be filtered through the bed 
of history. It made the objects about show for the time as 
in something ‘turned on ’—something highly successful that 
he might have seen at the theatre.” 

Ifenry James saw old-world objects in exactly that sort of 
light. He knew in his own nerves how Ralph Pendrel felt 
on going over his London house. ‘‘ There wasn’t,’’ he says, 
” an old hinge or an old brass lock that he couldn’t 
work with love of the act.” He could watch the inanimate 
things of the Old World almost as if they were living things. 
No naturalist spying for patient hours upon birds in the 
hope of discovering their secrets could have had a more 
curious, more hopeful, and more loitering eye. He found 
even fairly common things in Europe, as Pendrel found 
the things in the house he inherited, ‘all smoothed with 
service and charged with accumulated messages.” 

“He was like the worshipper in a Spanish church, who 
watches for the tear on the cheek or the blood-drop from 
the wound of some wonder-working effigy of Mother and 
Son.” 

In “ The Sense of the Past,” Henry James conceived a 
fantastic romance, in which his hero steps not only into the 
inheritance of an old house, but into 1820, exchanging per- 
sonalities with a young man in one of the family portraits, 
and even wooing the young man’s betrothed. It is a story of 
““queer’’ happenings, like the story of a dream or a 
delusion in which the ruling passion has reached the point of 
mania. It is the kind of story that has often been written 
In a gross, mechanical way. Here it is all delicate—a study 
of nuances and subtle relationships. For Ralph, though 
perfect in the 1820 manner, has something of the changeling 
about him—something that gradually makes people think 
him “queer,” and in the end arouses in him the dim 
beginnings of nostalgia for his own time. It is a fascinat- 
ing theme as Henry James works it out—doubly fascinating 
as he talks about it to himself in the “scenario” which is 
published along with the story. In the latter we see the 
author groping for his story, almost like a medium in a 
trance. Like a medium, he at one moment hesitates and is 
vague, and the next, as he himself would say, fairly pounces 
on a certainty. No artist ever cried with louder joy at the 
sight of things coming absolutely right under his hand. 
Thus, at one moment, the author announces :— 

“The more I get into my drama the more magnificent 
upon my word I seem to see it and feel it; with such a 
tremendous lot of possibilities in it that I positively quake 
in dread of the muchness with which they threaten me.” 

At a moment of less illumination he writes :— 

“There glimmers and then floats shyly back to me from 
afar, the sense of something like this, a bit difficult to put, 
though entirely expressible with patience, and as I catch 
hold of the tip of the tail of it yet again strikes me as 
adding to my action but another admirable twist.” 

He continually sees himself catching by the tip of the tail 
the things that solve his difficulties. And what tiny little 
animals he sometimes manages to catch by the_tip of the 
tail in some of his trances of inspiration! Thus, at one 
point, he breaks off excitedly about his hero with :— 

“As to which, however, on consideration don’t I see 
myself catch a bright betterment by not at all making him 
use a latch-key? . No, no—no latch-key—but a rat- 
tat-iat, on his own part, at the big brass knocker.” 

As the writer searches for the critical action or gesture which 
is to betray the ‘“‘ abnormalism”’ of his hero to the 1820 
world in which he moves, he cries to himself :— 

“ Find it, find it; 
of the story.” 

At another stage in the story, he comments :— 


get it right, and it will be the :naking 


“All that is feasible and convincing; rather beautiful 
to do being what I mean.”’ 


At yet another stage :— 
“T pull up, too, here, in the midst of my elation— 
though after a little I shall straighten everything out.” 
He discusses with himself the question whether Ralph 
Pendrel, in the 1820 world, is to repeat exactly the experi- 
ence of the young man in the portrait, and confides to 
himself :— 
“ Just now, a page or two back, I lost my presence of 
mind, I let myself be scared, by a momentarily-confused 
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BOOKS IN DEMAND 





WILLIAM PENN : Founder of Pennsylvania 


By JOHN W. GRAHAM, M.A. 


Demy 8vo. 320 pp. Fully Illustrated. 6s, net 
“It is a well-written, sympathetic biography, and one of 
moderate scope; with bibliogr: — a and many illustrations.”— 
he Temes Literary Supplement. 


A STUDY IN INTERNATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION 
By HENRY NOEL BRAILSFORD 
Author of “The War of Steel and Gold” 

Crown Svo. 336pp. 5s,net. Also Cheap Edition, 2s. net 
“The most important contribution to the problem that has 

yet appeared.”’—Manchester Guardian. 

Mr. Bri uilsford’s book is, with the exception of Friedrich 
Naumann’s ‘ Mitteleuropa,’ the most considerable and sus- 
tained, as well as the most attractive and stimulating, intel- 


lectual effort which, direct political reflection on the war has 
produced.”—The Nation. 


A HANDBOOK of MODERN EUROPEAN 
HISTORY: 1789—1916 


Containing a Comparative Chronological Chart of Western 
Civilisation, Fn of the History of each European 
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appearance, an assumption, that he doesn’t repeat it. I 
see, on recovery of my wits, not to say of my wit, that he 
very exactly does.” 

Nowhere in the ‘‘ scenario’’ is the artist’s pleasure in 
his work expressed more finely than in the passage in which 
Henry James describes his hero at the crisis of his experience, 
when the latter begins to feel that he is under the observation 
of his alter ego, and is being vaguely threatened. “There 
must,’’ the author tells himself— 

“There must be sequences here of the strongest, I 
make. out—the successive driving in of the successive silver- 
headed nails at the very points and under the very tops 
that I reserve for them. ‘That’s it, the silver nail, the 
recurrence of it in the right place, the perfection of the 
salience of each, and the trick is played.”’ 

“Trick,” he says, but Henry James resorted little to 
tricks, in the ordinary meaning of the word. He scorns 
the easy and the obvious, as in preparing for the return 
of the young hero to the modern world—a return made 
possible by a noble act of self-sacrifice on the part of a 
second 1820 girl who sends him from her, yet “ without an 
excess of the kind of romanticism I don’t want.” There is 
another woman—the modern woman whom Ralph had‘loved 
in America—who might help the machinery of the story (as 
the author thinks) if he brought her on the scene at a 
certain stage. But he thinks of the device only to exclaim 
against it :— 

**Can’t possibly do anything so artistically base.’ 
The notes for “The Ivory Tower” are equally fasci- 

nating, though “The Ivory Tower” is not itself so fascinat- 
ing as “The Sense of the Past.”’ It is a story of contem- 
porary American life, and we are told that the author laid 
it aside at the beginning of the war, feeling that “he could 
no longer work upon a fiction supposed to represent contem- 
porary or recent life.” Especially interesting is the 
“scenario,” because of the way in which we find Henry 
James trying—poor man, he was always an amateur at 
names !—to get the right names for his characters. He 
ponders, for instance, on the name of his heroine :— 

“T want her name her Christian one, to be 
Moyra, and must have some bright combination with that; 
the essence of which is a surname of two syllables and 
ending in a consonant—also beginning with one. I am 
thinking of Moyra Grabham, the latter excellent thing was 
in the ‘Times’ of two or three days ago; the only fault is 
a little too much meaning.” 

Consciousness in artistry can seldom have descended to 
minuter details with a larger gesture. One would not have 
missed these games of genius with syllables and consonants 
for worlds. Is it all an exquisite farce or is it splendidly 
heroic? Is it, briefly, the heroism of an artist who applies 
all the seriousness of heroism to getting the last perfection 
of shine on to a boot or the last fine shade of meaning into 
the way he says, “No, thank you, no asparagus”? No, it 
is something more than that. It is the heroism of a man 
who lived for his craft—who seems to have had almost no 
life outside it. In the temple of his art, he found the very 
dust of the sanctuary holy. He had the perfect piety of the 
artist in the least as well as in the greatest things. 





IDEALISM ON THE DEFENSIVE. 


‘A Defence of Idealism: Some Questions and Conclu- 
sions.” By May SINCLAIR. (Macmillan. 12s. net.) 


Ir is evidently much easier to write philosophy than to 
write a novel, for certainly no novel by a philosopher of 
repute could hope to be half as readable as Miss Sinclair’s 
book of philosophy. In certain parts of the book, her 
novelist’s training has perhaps been of use to her; for 
example, in connection with Samuel Butler on the one 
hand and the New Mysticism on the other. There are also 
some charming passages about Professor Thorndyke and his 
cat. It appears that this “heartless intellectual’’ kept the 
poor beast in a cage with a saucer of milk just outside, to 
tbe reached only through a door requiring a good deal of 
intelligence to get open. The clumsy movements of the cat, 
the accidental success, and the subsequent knowledge are 
dealt with sympathetically by Miss Sinclair. 

Miss Sinclair’s ultimate allegiance is chiefly to Hegel, 
but, on many matters concerning the relation of soul and 
body, she follows Mr. McDougall. She deals critically with 














every form of psychophysical parallelism, and decides in 
favor of interaction between mind and matter. “Shut up 
a puppy by himself in your study when he is teething, or 
let loose a speculative builder over a square mile of virgin 
wood and field, and observe the change their, psychic pro- 
cesses will effect in the order and integrity of material 
objects.’’ She does not, as much as one could wish, go into 
the question as to whether there is any difference, and if 
so what, between mind and matter. Idealists say all matter 
is really mind; Materialists say all mind is really matter ; 
American Realists say mind and matter are the same thing, 
but neither mental nor material. Idealists and Materialists 
alike take very little trouble to define mind and matter. 
Since they agree that the two are really the same, it is 
difficult to see wherein they disagree. As a matter of fact, 
they differ chiefly in what they take as the standard of the 
familiar. To Dr. Johnson and the Materialists, the most 
familiar reality is the stone that one kicks with one’s foot; 
to Idealists, who spend most of their lives in chairs s0 
comfortable as not to obtrude themselves upon conscious- 
ness, the most familiar reality is what they call “ thought.” 
Both commit the common error of supposing that the familiar 
must be the prototype of metaphysical reality. Men of 
science have come to know that the most instructive phe- 
nomena are rare and complicated products of laboratory 
conditions. They, too, at one time took the familiar as 
synonymous with the real. They supposed the world to 
consist of billiard balls, perpetually hitting each other. 
For the men of science these naive days have passed, but for 
the philosophers they still persist. 

Miss Sinclair’s method of reaching her conclusions is 
largely that which has been consecrated by the usage of meta- 
physicians. You first arrive at a theory of the world which 
is agreeable, both because it is easy to imagine, and because 
it fulfils your hopes while thwarting those of your enemies. 
You then establish your metaphysic by refuting all argu- 
ments designed to prove that some other metaphysic must 
be true. 

In all these respects the New Realism has aimed at 
inculcating a greater restraint. It is the natural tendency 
of the human mind to draw stronger conclusions from facts 
than the facts themselves warrant. The New Realism has 
tried to invent a logical method by which the legitimate 
conclusions and no more can be extracted from any body 
of data. This modest and scientific spirit on the constructive 
side has perhaps been concealed from readers by a certain 
arrogance on the critical side, for the New Realism holds 
that, though there are an infinite number of metaphysical 
theories which may be true and comparatively few which 
must be false, it so happens that all the ambitious systems, 
with the exception of that of Leibniz, belong to those few 
that are demonstrably false. The issue may be taken as 
an issue between Monism and Pluralism; but, if so, we 
must distinguish two stages in the question, one logical and 
the other based upon observation. The advocate of unity 
maintains, on the ground of a certain logic, that there must 
be an ultimate oneness in the world, and that its apparent 
multiplicity must be illusory. He then sets to work to deal 
as best he can with the empirically given world of “ appear- 
ance,” which has somehow to be drilled into this unity. 
Pluralism maintains, on the other hand, that there is 
nothing in logic to show whether the world is ultimately 
one or many ; that, as far as logic is concerned, there might 
be no world at all, or a world consisting of one thing, or a 
world consisting of any finite or infinite number of things. 
It maintains that the issue between these different possi- 
bilities must rest solely upon observation, not upon abstract 
reason. The only use which it makes of logic in this discus- 
sion, is to show that logic cannot decide the question, and 
that the idealistic logic, which professes to decide it, is 
erroneous. Miss Sinclair is an advocate of unity, in the 
sense in which it has been advocated by the Idealists; but 
she concedes that, in view of the attacks of the New Realism, 
a certain restatement of the Idealistic position and an 
abandonment of some part of its contentions have become 
necessary. 

Readers of Toe Nation will be surprised to learn from 
her that “It is dangerous to differ from Mr. Bertrand 
Russell.’”” They may have supposed that it was more 
dangerous to agree with him. But she is speaking of the 
realm of Reason, where truth is decided by argument, not 
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THE FORTUNE: A Romance of Friendship 


By DOUGLAS GOLDRING 


Deals with problems which are of absorbing interest at the present 
time. The great subjects of Nationalism and Universalism are dis- 
cussed with much vigour and intellectual subtlety. The hero joins the 
Army at the outbreak of the war and gradually develops pacifist 
opinions under the influence of an Irish friend, who was from the first 
a pronounced anti-militarist. The author lays bare many unpalatable 
truths, yet believes that ‘we have a right to hope,” for already the 
Winds of Freedom—blowing from Russia or’may be from Ireland— 
has begun to disperse the blackest clouds. 


CHANGING WINDS. By Sr. Joun G. Ervine. 571 


Pages. 6s. net. [Second Edition 
“The most interesting Irish novel that we can remember. The 
book is all youth and enthusiasm.”—The Times Literary Supplement. 
“Gives a poignant and vigorous expression to the unrest of the 
moment. There is a challenge or a salutation we understand on every 
page, almost in every line. ... There is a rare courage in the Ervine 
treatment of bitter problems, and an even rarer instinct for justice, 
well and wittily expressed.”—The Observer. 


MAY IT PLEASE YOUR LORDSHIPS. Reproducticn 
of Modern French Poems. By THoMAsS BopkIN. With the originals. 
Printed en hand-made paper, limiied to 560 copies. 

M. H. pe REGNIER writes as follows: “I have re-read it several 
times, and each time I have admired the astonishing accuracy with 
which you have rendered, not only the sense of the poem, but its 
rhythm, its sonority, and its slightest Intentions. I do not believe it 
could be better done than you have done it. / » to congratulate 
you most heartily, and to offer you my best thanks.” Many of the 
other poets have also written enthusiastically to the publisher. 


EARTH OF CUALANN. Poems by JosepH CAMPBELL 
With Twenty-one Designs by the Author. This edition limited 
to 500 copies for sale. Printed on hand-made paper, 5s. net. 

DUBLIN : EXPLORATIONS AND REFLECTIONS 
By AN ENGLISHMAN. 5s. net 


“An extraordinary candid and refreshing account of people and 
problems, pictures and poets.”"—Daily News and Leader. 


SIR HORACE PLUNKETT AND HitS PLACE IN 
THE IRISH NATION. By EpwarnE.LysAGHT 2s.6d.net 


“Mr. Lysaght is an Irishman of parts. He is a poet of country life, 
an active Nationalist of the modern school, an Irish speaker, an 
economist, and a practising co-operative agriculturist. His versatility 
fits him weli to write the new volume in Messrs. Maunsel’s series of 
Notable Irishmen of To-day... .”—Daily News and Leader, 


THE NATIONAL BEING : Some Thoughts on an Irish 
Polity. By 2. 4s. 6d. net. 
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RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS LTD. 

Tue SrxteentH ANNUAL MeetING of this company was 
held on the 5th inst. at Salisbury House, Sir Adolph Tuck, 
Bart., Managing Director of the company, presiding. 

After referring to the many difliculties connected with the 
restrictions both with regard to the export of the company’s 
publications and the import of the necessary material, the 
Chairman made the gratifying announcement that the busi- 
ness of the company, in this the fourth year of the war, was 
again on the upward grade, the net profit for the 


amounting to £14,530 3s. 1d. 


In dealing with the outlook for the future, Sir Adolph 


year 


Tuck gave some interesting particulars with regard to the 
new collections placed upon the market by the company for 
the coming season, and which he stated were already meeting 
with a splendid reception by the trade and the Trade Press. 
It was surely a matter of pride to have produced such a collec- 
tion with the whole of the fighting strength of Raphael House 
on active service, with the Raphael House Women Workers’ 
Guild, which is affiliated to the British Red Cross Society, 
still continuing its beneficent work for the wounded which it 
started immediately on the outbreak of the war; and with 
the older men in the house responding to the country’s call 


for national work in all directions. It could surely be no 


idle boast to say, that in thus putting forward for the coming 
season so remarkable a line of new publications in all depart- 
ments, the company gave sterling proof of doing real national 
service in the cause of art and education and to another 
highly important essential—the home and overseas trade. 

Referring to the results of the past year’s working and 
to the principal items in the balance-sheet, the Chairman 
pointed out that the entry of “ copyrights, patents, goodwill, 
&e.,” remained unchanged at £240,732. He had explained 
the justice of retaining that figure for goodwill, copyrights, 
&c., on previous occasions, and the arguments adduced 
applied as fully this year. In reality, it represented a portion 
of the capital of the company, and at the same figure as in 
the first year of its formation sixteen years ago, during which 
period the world-name of their business had continued to 
spread. It needed but a victorious peace again to provide the 
interest on this as on the remainder of the capital. The 
balance of the profit and loss account, £11,500, with the 
transfer of £2,249 from the general reserve, had provided for 
the payment of the dividend on the Cumulative Preference 
shares, and he felt he need scarcely point out the value to the 
Ordinary shareholders of the policy followed by the directors 
in seeing to it that not a single penny had been left owing 
throughout the war to the 
holders. 

With regard to the American company, in which the 
London company was so largely interested, the results for the 
past year were more encouraging, and gave promise that 
when normal conditions once again prevailed, the American 


Cumulative Preference share- 


business would make up for its losses in the past few years. 
He was glad to be in a position to make the gratifying 
announcement that last year’s veto by the War Office on the 
dispatch of Christmas cards to America by the public had 
been entirely removed. After expressing the confident hope 
that the improvement they had been able to show during the 
third year of the war would be more than maintained in the 
present year, he concluded by moving the adoption of the 
report. 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle seconded the motion, which was 
at once unanimously carried. 

The Vice-Chairman (Mr. Gustave Tuck), in proposing the 
re-election of the retiring directors, Sir A. C. Doyle and 
Captain Desmond A. Tuck, referred with satisfaction to the 
progress of the book and calendar departments of the busi- 
ness which were under his care, and warmly acknowledged 
the services of the staff and all the employees. 

Mr. Lionel Tuck seconded the motion, which was carried 
unanimously. 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman and Directors 
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by Defence of the Realm Regulations. ‘ Atomistic Realism,”’ 
she says, “ gives no support to the ‘ Belief in the Beyond,’ 
and very little encouragement, if any, to the ‘ Hope of the 
Hereafter,’ and in this world there is an enormous number 
of people (probably the majority of the human race) whose 
instincts and feelings are passionately opposed to any theory 
which would deprive them of the Belief in the Beyond and 
of the Hope of the Hereafter.’’ 

Atomistic Realism does not supply any argument against 
the Beyond and the Hereafter. It does not profess to have 
shown them to be non-existent. The only thing that it does 
is to dissect certain arguments professing to demonstrate 
them. It professes to show that these arguments are invalid, 
but it does not claim to have shown that the conclusion is 
false. In regard to the conclusion, it adopts the position of 
absolute nescience. It does not deny that other minds may 
have other sources of knowledge. It regards it as a pure 
accident that we remember the past rather than the future. 
It will concede that possibly in Mars people remember the 
future but not the past, and that in that planet advocates 
of free will, while admitting that the future is, of course, 
now irrevocable, nevertheless hold that the past can be 
modified by judicious choice. It would be perfectly willing 
to concede, if empirical evidence were forthcoming, that 
there are people in this world who have the same kind of 
immediate knowledge concerning the future that memory 
gives us concerning the past. All such questions it regards 
as empirical. The only thing that it sets its face against is 
ad priort arguments professing to demonstrate the Beyond 
and the Hereafter on abstract grounds. It may, however, 
well be doubted whether the instincts and feelings concerned 
with the Beyond and the Hereafter are anything like so 
passionate or so widespread as their advocates pretend. 
Interest in religious questions seems in most times and 
places to have been confined to a small minority ; usually the 
interest which others professed was not genuinely religious, 
but partisan and controversial. Modern experience shows 
that it is easy for interest in religion to die out almost 
completely among large sections of civilized populations. 
Religion has been kept alive partly by the financial and 
political interests associated. with it, partly by the need of 
consolation for the appalling suffering which mankind have 
brought upon themselves by their own folly. If the world 
were not very bad, no one would believe it ultimately wholly 
good, and if mankind ever came to realize the ideals of 
peace and freedom, which many of them profess to cherish, 
it is probable that religion would die out for want of the 
sustenance which it finds in human despair. 

Miss Sinclair’s criticism of the New Realism shows as 
great an appreciation of its importance as any of its friends 
copld desire, but she suffers somewhat, as she herself 
confesses, from ignorance of mathematical logic, as a result 
of which a good deal of its thought is inaccessible to her and 
a good deal of its writing is unknown to her. For example, 
there is no evidence that she is acquainted with “ Principia 
Mathematica.’’ (The work which she alludes to under this 
title is “The Principles of Mathematics,’’ an earlier work 
which leaves unsolved a number of problems with which the 
later work professes to deal satisfactorily.) Where she 
touches on the theory of infinite number, in which, like other 
idealists, she professes to find contradictions, she does not 
seem to realize that she is dealing with a definite branch 
of mathematics, having precisely that degree of truth and 
certainty (whatever that may be) that belongs to the multi- 
plication table. There is always a tendency for those who 
only know the popular explanations of a technical subject 
to interpret its statements so as to have an untechnical and 
not merely a technical interest. For example, Miss Sinclair 
says, “ The law of conservation of energy is nothing if not a 
confession that, as far as the physical world goes, incorrigible 
multiplicity and difference do not obtain.” No one who 
understood the conservation of energy on its technical side 
would make such a statement as this. One feels that if Miss 
Sinclair thoroughly understood what the conservation of 
energy really does mean, she would think it totally un- 
interesting and would wonder why so much fuss has been 
made about it. In some of her attempts to interpret the 


arithmetic of infinite numbers, there is a similar tendency 
to read into technical statements an untechnical interest 
which they do not possess. For example, having learnt that 
an infinite number is not increased by the addition of a 
finite number, she says, “ that is to say, finite and infinite 





are not affected by each other’s vagaries. They neither 
negate nor limit, nor do they define each other.’’ This is 
not the kind of statement that would be made by anyone 
who understood the mathematical theory of infinity. Some 
arithmetical operations with finite numbers leave infinite 
numbers unaffected, and others do not. To say of two 
numbers “that they neither negate nor limit, nor do they 
define each other,’’ is to say something which to a mind 
accustomed to mathematical precision appears as mere 
words without meaning. Any two different numbers negate 
each other in the sense that a collection which has the one 
number does not have the other. As to what can be meant 
by saying that two numbers define each other, I confess I am 
completely at a loss; still less is it possible for two numbers 
to limit each other, since a limit has to be the limit of a 
series, not of a single term. And the smallest of the infinite 
numbers is the limit of the whole series of finite numbers. 
The theory of infinite numbers, like every other branch 
of mathematics, has to be learnt laboriously, and does 


not lend itself to hasty generalization or to vague 
rhetorical phrases. The definite contradictions which 
Miss Sinclair professes to find in the New Realism 


are bound up with her failure to understand the theory of 
the infinite, with one exception, which depends upon the 
question-begging assumption that there can be no related- 
ness unless it is of the kind postulated by Idealistic logic. 

There is one other serious misunderstanding of the New 
Realism in Miss Sinclair’s book. She assumes that in look- 
ing, for example, at a table the New Realism assumes that 
the “real” table is that which appears to a normal eye. 
‘Appearances presented to the normal human eye,’ she 
says, “will not rank as appearances but as real objects 
normally perceived, and all variations from the normal will 
be attributed to flaws in the mechanism of perception. This 
question of the standard is crucial for the New Realism.” 
This is a complete misapprehension. It is of the essence 
of the New Realism to be equally hospitable to all 
“ appearances,” to treat them all as indisputable and wholly 
real. What appears in dreams and hallucinations or to the 
most abnormal eye imaginable has for the New Realism 
precisely the same reality as what appears to the normal eye 
in waking life. The things which common sense calls unreal 
or illusory are not so; they are only peculiar in the character 
of their correlations with other things, so that when we do 
not realize that these correlations are peculiar, they give 
rise to false inferences. Thus a mirage would be called an 
illusion, but not a reflection in a looking-glass, unless we 
fail to realize that it is a reflection. Both the mirage and 
the reflection are for the New Realism parts of ultimate 
physical reality. By a somewhat elaborate argument it 
undertakes to show that all the usual objections to such a 
view are capable of refutation. What the New Realism 
claims to be real, is not physical objects, such as tables 
and chairs, or atoms and electrons, but the very kind of 
thing that is given immediately in sensation, and this is 
exactly as real in the case of an hallucination as in any 
other case. 

In spite of the criticisms we have menticned, Miss 
Sinclair’s book is extremely interesting and full of good 
things. The account of Butler at the beginning and the 
account of the New Mysticism at the end are both admirable. 
The book is singularly free from the arrogance which is 
customary in the writings of almost all professional philo- 
sophers, and it is certainly successful in what appears to 
be its main object, namely, in bringing before an untechnical 
public the kind of discussions and the kind of issues with 
which current philosophy is concerned, in such a manner as 
to make it clear that these issues have a genuine human 


- interest for people to whom the technical language of 


philosophy is repellent, if not unintelligible. Even if Miss 
Sinclair’s conclusions should ultimately prove untenable, it 
is probable that they will share this fate with the conclu- 
sions of all other philosophers, both living and dead. 
BERTRAND RUSSELL. 
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‘“Winnowed Memories.” 
Woop, V.C. (Cassell. 


MIXTURE. 


By Field-Marshal Sir EvELYN 
16s. net.) 


Frevp-MarsHat Sir Evetyn Woop has had a long and dis- 
tinguished career. Entering the Navy in 1852, he went with 
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the essentially ‘“ British” Touring Car 


as here typified, will be available for 

strict rotation delivery after the War. 
The results of the experience gained 
during the last three years will find 


their outlet in this excellent example 
of modern Motor Car construction. 


Prompt delivery may be ensured by the 
immediate inclusion of your name in our 
Priority List. Write to-day to :— 
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Breakfast. 


It is a good thing to begin the day 
with a cup of Rowntree’s Elect Cocoa. 
It is so nourishing and sustaining. 

Rowntree’s is popular because it 1s 
so pure and wholesome, and has such 
a delicious flavour. 























HARROD’S STORES LTD. 


AN extraordinary general meeting of the shareholders of 
this company was held on the 5th inst., on the company’s 
premises, Brompton Road, S.W. 

Sir A. J. Newton, Bart., Chairman of the Company, pre 
sided, and after making reference to the loss which Harrod’s 
had sustained by the sudden death of Sir Richard Burbidge, 
their late Managing Director, proceeded to outline the scheme 
for converting the Founders’ Shares. 

The preparation of the scheme had necessitated an 
enormous amount of work and anxiety, and the task would not 
have been undertaken but for the fact that the shareholders 
for many years had clamoured to be relieved of the burden- 
some conditions attaching to the Founders’ shares. 

Harrod’s Stores (Limited) was formed in the year 1889, 
nearly thirty years ago. The business acquired by the company 
was a small one; bringing in under £20,000 a year. The price 
paid for the business and assets acquired hv the company was 
£140,000, all of which was paid in cash. No promotion money 
was paid by the company, but the promoters elected to accept 
as their profit a deferred interest in the shape of 1,400 
Founders’ shares, a portion of which enabled them to under 
write the original share capital of the company, which was 
£141,400, divided into 140,000 Ordinary shares and 1,400 
Founders’ shares. 

In the first place, the Ordinary shares were entitled 
to a dividend of 8 per cent., then 10 per cent. of the balance 
of profit had to be carried to reserve, and the balance of profit 
then remaining was divisible as to one-half amongst the Ordinary 
shareholders, and as to the balance amongst the Founders’ 
shareholders. 

As time went on the business of the company showed a 
prodigious and rapid development. The profits rose from 
£87,000 in the year 1900 to £269,000 in the year ended January 
3lst, 1913. To earn these profits, it was, of course, necessary 
to increase the capital from time to time, and while the original 
capital was £141,400 in 1900, it was now £1,801,400. In the 
meantime the value of the original Founders’ shares rose in 
harmony with the increased profits, and in the year 1895 the 
market price of an original Founders’ share was about £200. 
A £1 share standing at 200 was found to be unwieldy, and so 
the Founders’ Company was formed in 1895 for the purpose of 
splitting up the original Founders’ shares, each one of which 
was represented by 100 £1 shares of the Founders’ Company. 
The capital of the Founders’ Company was £140,000, and it had 
acquired all the original 1,400 Founders’ shares and issued in 
exchange 100 shares in the Founders’ Company for each 
original Founders’ share in the parent company. 

Harrod’s had no Debentures. The directors had set their 
face against this form of raising capital. The parent company 
at the present time possessed freehold and leasehold properties 
which stood in their balance-sheet at the sum of £2,150,023, 
entirely free from charges or encumbrances of any kind. ‘This 
was quite apart from other assets, such as stock-in-trade, plant, 
machinery, &c. If they put aside the idea of raising further 
capital by means of Debentures, such capital must, of course, 
be raised either by the issue of Preference shares or Ordinary 
shares. If Preference shares were issued in the near future, it 
would probably be necessary to make them Second Preference 
shares, aud a proportionately higher rate of Preferred dividend 
would have to be paid. It was dearer to the company, and not 
so advantageous, to issue Preference shares as it was to issue 
Ordinary shares, as Preference shares receive a fixed rate of 
dividend, and did not share in the increased prosperity of the 
company, and consequently could not be issued at so high a 
premium as Ordinary shares. 

Respecting the proposed terms of conversion, the Chair- 
man stated, in view of any differences of opinion which might 
arise on this point, the Board thought it right to consult Sir 
William Plender. Sir William was of the opinion that the 
exchange should be on the basis of five Ordinary shares of the 
company for two shares of Harrod’s Founders’ Company, 
or, in other words, on the basis of two-and-a-half shares 
for one. Though the decisions of the Board and ef 
Sir William Plender were arrived at quite indepen- 
dently, the Board entirely concurred in the course 
recommended. By no other process could the scheme 
be carried into effect other than by an Act of Parliament, and 
of this they were advised by eminent counsel. The scheme had 
been passed by the Founders’ Company at their meeting held 
that morning, though the expression of opinion was very 
general thet the Founers’ shares were not being dealt with 
in a sufficiently liberal spirit, and that the Founders should 
have received at least three shares for one instead of only two- 
and-a-half forone. The Chairman concluded by moving :—* That 
this meeting of the holders of Ordinary shares of Harrod’s Stores 
(Limited) hereby consent on behalf of all the holders of Ordi 
nary shares of the company to the rights of the holders of such 
shares as to dividends and capital Caine altered as set forth 
in the Bill for an Act of Parliament produced to this meeting 
and for the purposes of identification subscribed by the chair- 
man thereof.” 

Mr. EpGar CoHEN seconded the motion, which was carried. 

The CHAIRMAN then proposed a resolution approving the 
Bill referred to. 

Mr. F. H. Harvey-SaMveEL seconded the motion, and 
replied to certain questions. 

The motion was carried. 
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by Defence of the Realm Regulations. ‘‘ Atomistic Realism,”’ 
she says, “gives no support to the ‘ Belief in the Beyond,’ 
and very little encouragement, if any, to the ‘ Hope of the 
Hereafter,’ and in this world there is an enormous number 
of people (probably the majority of the human race) whose 
instincts and feelings are passionately opposed to any theory 
which would deprive them of the Belief in the Beyond and 
of the Hope of the Hereafter.’’ 

Atomistic Realism does not supply any argument against 
the Beyond and the Hereafter. It does not profess to have 
shown them to be non-existent. The only thing that it does 
is to dissect certain arguments professing to demonstrate 
them. It professes to show that these arguments are invalid, 
but it does not claim to have shown that the conclusion is 
false. In regard to the conclusion, it adopts the position of 
absolute nescience. It does not deny that other minds may 
have other sources of knowledge. It regards it as a pure 
accident that we remember the past rather than the future. 
It will concede that possibly in Mars people remember the 
future but not the past, and that in that planet advocates 
of free will, while admitting that the future is, of course, 
now irrevocable, nevertheless hold that the past can be 
modified by judicious choice. It would be perfectly willing 
to concede, if empirical evidence were forthcoming, that 
there are people in this world who have the same kind of 
immediate knowledge concerning the future that memory 
gives us concerning the past. All such questions it regards 
as empirical. The only thing that it sets its face against is 
a priort arguments professing to demonstrate the Beyond 
and the Hereafter on abstract grounds. It may, however, 
well be doubted whether the instincts and feelings concerned 
with the Beyond and the Hereafter are anything like so 
passionate or so widespread as their advocates pretend. 
Interest in religious questions seems in most times and 
places to have been confined to a small minority ; usually the 
interest which others professed was not genuinely religious, 
but partisan and controversial. Modern experience shows 
that it is easy for interest in religion to die out almost 
completely among large sections of civilized populations. 
Religion has been kept alive partly by the financial and 
political interests associated with it, partly by the need of 
consolation for the appalling.suffering which mankind have 
brought upon themselves by their own folly. If the world 
were not very bad, no one would believe it ultimately wholly 
good, and if mankind ever came to realize the ideals of 
peace and freedom, which many of them profess to cherish, 
it is probable that religion would die out for want of the 
sustenance which it finds in human despair. 

Miss Sinclair’s criticism of the New Realism shows as 
great an appreciation of its importance as any of its friends 
copld desire, but she suffers somewhat, as she herself 
confesses, from ignorance of mathematical logic, as a result 
of which a good deal of its thought is inaccessible to her and 
a good deal of its writing is unknown to her. For example, 
there is no evidence that she is acquainted with “ Principia 
Mathematica.’’ (The work which she alludes to under this 
title is “The Principles of Mathematics,’’ an earlier work 
which leaves unsolved a number of problems with which the 
later work professes to deal satisfactorily.) Where she 
touches on the theory of infinite number, in which, like other 
idealists, she professes to find contradictions, she does not 
seem to realize that she is dealing with a definite branch 
of mathematics, having precisely that degree of truth and 
certainty (whatever that may be) that belongs to the multi- 
plication table. There is always a tendency for those who 
only know the popular explanations of a technical subject 
to interpret its statements so as to have an untechnical and 
not merely a technical interest. For example, Miss Sinclair 
says, “ The law of conservation of energy is nothing if not a 
confession that, as far as the physical world goes, incorrigible 
multiplicity and difference do not obtain.” No one who 
understood the conservation of energy on its technical side 
would make such a statement as this. One feels that if Miss 
Sinclair thoroughly understood what the conservation of 
energy really does mean, she would think it totally un- 
interesting and would wonder why so much fuss has been 
made about it. In some of her attempts to interpret the 


arithmetic of infinite numbers, there is a similar tendency 
to read into technical statements an untechnical interest 
which they do not possess. For example, having learnt that 
an infinite number is not increased by the addition of a 
finite number, she says, “ that is to say, finite and infinite 





are not affected by each other’s vagaries. They neither 
negate nor limit, nor do they define each other.’’ This is 
not the kind of statement that would be made by anyone 
who understood the mathematical theory of infinity. Some 
arithmetical operations with finite numbers leave infinite 
numbers unaffected, and others do not. To say of two 
numbers “that they neither negate nor limit, nor do they 
define each other,’’ is to say something which to a mind 
accustomed to mathematical precision appears as mere 
words without meaning. Any two different numbers negate 
each other in the sense that a collection which has the one 
number does not have the other. As to what can be meant 
by saying that two numbers define each other, I confess I am 
completely at a loss; still less is it possible for two numbers 
to limit each other, since a limit has to be the limit of a 
series, not of a single term. And the smallest of the infinite 
numbers is the limit of the whole series of finite numbers. 
The theory of infinite numbers, like every other branch 
of mathematics, has to be learnt laboriously, and does 
not lend itself to hasty generalization or to vague 
rhetorical phrases. The definite contradictions which 
Miss Sinclair professes to find in the New Realism 
are bound up with her failure to understand the theory of 
the infinite, with one exception, which depends upon the 
question-begging assumption that there can be no related- 
ness unless it is of the kind postulated by Idealistic logic. 

There is one other serious misunderstanding of the New 
Realism in Miss Sinclair’s book. She assumes that in look- 
ing, for example, at a table the New Realism assumes that 
the “real” table is that which appears to a normal eye. 
‘Appearances presented to the normal human eye,’ she 
says, “will not rank as appearances but as real objects 
normally perceived, and all variations from the normal will 
be attributed to flaws in the mechanism of perception. This 
question of the standard is crucial for the New Realism.” 
This is a complete misapprehension. It is of the essence 
of the New Realism to be equally hospitable to all 
“ appearances,” to treat them all as indisputable and wholly 
real. What appears in dreams and hallucinations or to the 
most abnormal eye imaginable has for the New Realism 
precisely the same reality as what appears to the normal eye 
in waking life. The things which common sense calls unreal 
or illusory are not so; they are only peculiar in the character 
of their correlations with other things, so that when we do 
not realize that these correlations are peculiar, they give 
rise to false inferences. Thus a mirage would be called an 
illusion, but not a reflection in a looking-glass, unless we 
fail to realize that it is a reflection. Both the mirage and 
the reflection are for the New Realism parts of ultimate 
physical reality. By a somewhat elaborate argument it 
undertakes to show that all the usual objections to such a 
view are capable of refutation. What the New Realism 
claims to be real, is not physical objects, such as tables 
and chairs, or atoms and electrons, but the very kind of 
thing that is given immediately in sensation, and this is 
exactly as real in the case of an hallucination as in any 
other case. 

In spite of the criticisms we have menticned, Miss 
Sinclair’s book is extremely interesting and full of good 
things. The account of Butler at the beginning and the 
account of the New Mysticism at the end are both admirable. 
The book is singularly free from the arrogance which is 
customary in the writings of almost all professional philo- 
sophers, and it is certainly successful in what appears to 
be its main object, namely, in bringing before an untechnical 
public the kind of discussions and the kind of issues with 
which current philosophy is concerned, in such a manner as 
to make it clear that these issues have a genuine human 
interest for people to whom the technical language of 
philosophy is repellent, if not unintelligible. Even if Miss 
Sinclair’s conclusions should ultimately prove untenable, it 
is probable that they will share this fate with the conclu- 
sions of all other philosophers, both living and dead. 

BERTRAND RUSSELL. 
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‘“Winnowed Memories.” 
Woop, V.C. (Cassell. 
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Frevp-MarsHat Sir Evetyn Woop has had a long and dis- 
tinguished career. Entering the Navy in 1852, he went with 
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HARROD’S STORES LTD. 


AN extraordinary general meeting of the shareholders of 
this company was held on the 5th inst., on the company’s 
premises, Brompton Road, S8.W. 

Sir A. J. Newton, Bart., Chairman of the Company, pre 
sided, and after making reference to the loss which Harrod’s 
had sustained by the sudden death of Sir Richard Burbidge, 
their late Managing Director, proceeded to outline the scheme 
for converting the Founders’ Shares. 

The preparation of the scheme had necessitated an 
enormous amount of work and anxiety, and the task would not 
have been undertaken but for the fact that the shareholders 
for many years had clamoured to be relieved of the burden- 
some conditions attaching to the Founders’ shares. 

Harrod’s Stores (Limited) was formed in the year 1889, 
nearly thirty years ago. The business acquired by the company 
was a small one; bringing in under £20,000 a year. The price 
paid for the business and assets acquired hv the company was 
£140,000, all of which was paid in cash. No promotion money 
vas paid by the company, but the promoters elected to accept 
as their profit a deferred interest in the shape of 1,400 
Founders’ shares, a portion of which enabled them to under 
write the original share capital of the company, which was 


£141,400, divided into 140,000 Ordinary shares and 1,400 
Founders’ shares. 
In the first place, the Ordinary shares were entitled 


to a dividend of 8 per cent., then 10 per cent. of the balance 
of profit had to be carried to reserve, and the balance of profit 
then remaining was divisible as to one-half amongst the Ordinary 
shareholders, and as to the balance amongst the Founders’ 
shareholders. 

As time went on the business of the company showed a 
prodigious and rapid development. The profits rose from 
£87,000 in the year 1900 to £269,000 in the year ended January 
3ist, 1913. To earn these profits, it was, of course, necessary 
to increase the capital from time to time, and while the original 
capital was £141,400 in 1900, it was now £1,801,400. In the 
meantime the value of the original Founders’ shares rose in 
harmony with the increased profits, and in the year 1895 the 
market price of an original Founders’ share was about £200. 
A £1 share standing at 200 was found to be unwieldy, and so 
the Founders’ Company was formed in 1895 for the purpose of 
splitting up the original Founders’ shares, each one of which 
was represented by 100 £1 shares of the Founders’ Company. 
The capital of the Founders’ Company was £140,000, and it had 
aequired all the original 1,400 Founders’ shares and issued in 
exchange 100 shares in the Founders’ Company for 
original Founders’ share in the parent company. 

Harrod’s had no Debentures. The directors had set their 
face against this form of raising capital. The parent company 
at the present time possessed freehold and leasehold properties 
which stood in their balance-sheet at the sum of £2,150,023, 
entirely free from charges or encumbrances of any kind. ‘This 
was quite apart from other assets, such as stock-in-trade, plant, 
machinery, &c. If they put aside the idea of raising further 
capital by means of Debentures, such capital must, of course, 
be raised either by the issue of Preference shares or Ordinary 
shares. If Preference shares were issued in the near future, it 
would probably be necessary to make them Second Preference 
shares, and a proportionately higher rate of Preferred dividend 
would have to be paid. It was dearer to the company, and not 
so advantageous, to issue Preference shares as it was to issue 
Ordinary shares, as Preference shares receive a fixed rate of 
dividend, and did not share in the increased prosperity of the 
company, and consequently could not be issued at so high a 
premium as Ordinary shares. 

Respecting the proposed terms of conversion, the Chair- 
man stated, in view of any differences of opinion which might 
arise on this point, the Board thought it right to consult Sir 
William Plender. Sir William was of the opinion that the 
exchange should be on the basis of five Ordinary shares of the 


each 


company for two shares of Harrod’s Founders’ Company, 
or, in other words, on the basis of two-and-a-half shares 
for one. Though the decisions of the Board and cf 
Sir William Plender were arrived at quite indepen- 
dently, the Board entirely concurred in the course 
recommended. By no other process could the scheme 


be carried into effect other than by an Act of Parliament, and 
of this they were advised by eminent counsel. The scheme had 
been passed by the Founders’ Company at their meeting held 
that morning, though the expression of opinion was very 
general thet the Founers’ shares were not being dealt with 
in a sufficiently liberal spirit, and that the Founders should 
have received at least three shares for one instead of only two- 
and-a-half forone. The Chairman concluded by moving :—* That 
this meeting of the holders of Ordinary shares of Harrod’s Stores 
(Limited) hereby consent on behalf of all the holders of Ordi 
nary shares of the company to the rights of the holders of such 
shares as to dividends and capital Cele altered as set forth 
in the Bill for an Act of Parliament produced to this meeting 
and for the purposes of identification subscribed by the chair- 
man thereof.’’ 

Mr. EpGar CoHEN seconded the motion, which was carried. 


The CHAIRMAN then proposed a resolution approving the 
Bill referred to. 

Mr. F. H. HARvey-SAMUEL 
replied to certain questions. 

The motion was carried. 


seconded the motion, and 
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the Naval Brigade through the Crimean War ; in the Army, 
which he joined immediately afterwards, he has seen active 
ce in the Indian Mutiny, the Zulu War, the Boer 
1881, and the Nile Expedition of 1894. He has 


1 c 
known and corresponded with a number of eminent people, 


serv 





troubles ir 


and published books, articles, and reviews 


harvest of so rich an experience, therefore, we should expect 
Winnowed Memories”’ to yield the purest, finest grain 
Yet the expectation, thoug 


‘ } 
From the 


h natural, is scarcely just. The 
hero of a hundred fights has little leisure for philosophic 
contemplation, nor is the mess-room table the best academy 


for literary style. It is, after all, in deeds, not words, that 





e story of a soldier’s life is told. The reader, if he is wise 
will be guided by some such reflections before opening the 


latest utterances of Sir Evelyn Wood. 


For a full appreciation of the collection of anecdotes to 

: 
which the first three chapters are devoted, some mulitary 
train is no doubt necessary for, to the civilian, the 





When I was Adjutant-General, many years after my 




















. rE CTIO shooting in Shropshire, 
mp with the « was in command on that 
occasio He and i telling stories ist eacl 
ovner A I nar “ reé ‘ on were I admit 
extraor rv. told te ate Lord Wolseley As we 
Vauxhall Statio I friend, whose somewhai 
at lents told of 6 career had been Ca ped t 
ni sta g uj ut a or rés £0 & gre card r 
ara | which he hand to x a deep bow 
UO t was printed in black letters, ‘1 was the Chan pi 
Liar of the World, bu defeat As I took the card 
€ D th son a t my face aud @s placed it 
my poch out nt, inquired, ‘But what are 
yo going t wit! I ans red, ‘ Pres t 1t to 
the Comma Chief on the first appropriate occasion 





These are followed by fragments of-after~linner speeches, 




















letters to newspapers, addresses to schoolboys, and letters to 
and from various well-known persons. The writer’s personal 
opinions are expressed most vigorously in the advocation of 
compulsory service, the defence of fox-hunting, orthodox 
Christianity, and the patriotic play. The study of compara- 
tive religion is dismissed with soldierly brevity. Reviewing 
A Sceptic’s Book Sir Evelyn writes :—‘‘Omitting any 
considerations of the blasphemy, the absurd comparison of 
Our Savior with Buddha and Mahomet, indicates want of 
knowledge. It has been aptly written 3uddhism, as a reli- 
LOY Atheism merging into Id latry As a sportsman, 
however, Sir Evelyn is on familiar ground, and his defence 
of fox-hunting, as a military training, in spite of the growing 
disuse of cavalry in modern wartare, and the fact that 
Cromwe Sur I n’s most admir adé Was not a 
hunting man, may do something to bolster up an always 
diseré anie and now discredited pastime Among the 
correspondence, to which a large part of the book is devot 
the winnow has not tuo severely separated the grain from 
the chaff. We could have spared the bald distinction of 
‘February 24 1914 
My Dear Woop,—Warmest thanks for your 
excellent speec! Yours sincerely, ROBERTS : : 
tor more le rs Ké 
a ! f the stor 
pe rs é rer I 
Q)} « the G 
to sigi he Lai 
Mz juve LY Eve 
morrow which w 
ra time In } 
V\ ley, W? na he tbreak of the S« h Afr war 
urges as a reason for not pressing Sir Evelyn’s « s 
Covernment will never en ploy you in ™% h Africa 
with the remembrance of the Laing’s Nek Treaty.’’ Of Siz 
William Butler, with whose views on South Africa the writer 
was not in entire agreement, we hear, however, nothing but 
the warmest praise 
B er had genius, gre courage and 1 | power 
of « ance He was a spiendi leade! as anyone Cal 
realize who reads now he invaded Ashanti witl six wi 
and 6ix black me! Few can peruse the account of his 
sufferings then, and later his apparent death stupor 


UNO VE 


It was whilst suffering from an attack of serious 
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Sir William wrote Sir Evelyn the following amusing 
letter :— 
“Akim Swaidroo, January 22nd, 1874. 
“My Drar COLONEL,—The King of Accassi’s Ques n 
has been carried off by the Haussas, and her chastity is in 
danger. Express messengers have arrived to announce her 











detention at Prashu when tending plantains. Please do 
what you can to save Her Majesty’s honor—or the plantains 
—for I cannot make out which is rated at the highest figure 


by the King. I am en route to Tribee.—Yours in haste, 


W. BuTLer,”’ 


which characteristically makes no reference to its author’s 
illness, except by a scribbled postscript, ‘‘ Please send some 
more quinine.’’ Butler’s social gifts were equal to his mili- 
tary. In a letter to Lady Butler Sir Evelyn wrote :— 

“A girl said to me about six years ago, ‘I sat last week 
next to a man who was to me the most interesting man I 
had ever met; guess his name.’ I answered, ‘Sir William 
Butler. Put it down in your diary, for 
brilliant a man in conversation again.’ 





you'll never meet so 


Sir Evelyn’s civil memories include conversations 
with Dean Hole, Dr. Ethel Smyth, and Mr. Gladstone. 
During the Egyptian worries of 1882, Gladstone refused to 
galed Sir Evelyn 
- . 
he derivation of 


mention Egypt to a persistent guest, but re 


instead with an absorbing disci 





sion on t 
words. Perhaps the best remark in the book is one made by 
Sir Evelyn’s daughter at the age of eleven, who, when asked 
which she would rather be, pretty or clever, replied, ‘‘ Pretty 
till thirty ; then clever.” 





THE MARRIAGE HALTER. 


“Rebellion.” By S. P. B. Mats. (Grant Richards. 5s. net.) 
‘Married Life.” By May EpDGINGTON. (Cassell. 6s. net.) 
“The Fall of Raymond.” By F. FRAxKFrort Moorg, 


Hutchinson. 6s.) 


lighter busi- 


ness of writing a modern novel than he is in criticism. 


Mr. Mais is certainly more at his ease in the 





‘Rebellion ” is the biography of Sylvia Durrant, a governess 
with a passion for liberty. She meets a young man in the 
train, after having broken her chains, and, at the end of 
five days of expensive self-indulgence, becomes his mistress. 
The reason for this somewha litious surrender is that 





1e same night she had been with Gerald to see “ Hindle 
Wakes.”’ Gerald runs off to other women, and Sylvia, after 


ne of those great geniuses, 








,’ who are to 
! Gerald is blinded 
iz i ar, bi ‘ycherl Manfred, the genius, will not 


he metropoli 





intance. Sylvia accordingly 
narches out of his house for ever, and they both go forth 
set the Thames in a blaze, he by writing plays and novels, 
Meanwhile, Wycherley-Manfred, seeing how 
ut to Mexico and conveniently gets 
himself shot in a revolution. Sylvia and Gerald get married 
awful fun it is just 
ving.’ One never feels more like a crusted Tory, con- 


and decide to teach the world what 


vinced that if you give these young people an inch of liberty 
they will take an ell of license, than when one is reading 
I Mais He is determined to be so desperately modern ; 
spending money at restaurants, theatres, and Peter Robin- 


son’s does seem to him “so gloriously adventurous.” ‘ What 


we have to do is to live life,” he exclaims in the course of 


tl reneral halloo of dashing modernism. ‘“ Our ancestors 
for some reason rather fail us here, because we genuinely 
disapprove of their tactics. Our attitude is rather that life 
is gow! but short, we want to squeeze what enjoyment we 
can t of it How the blood leaps when we come into 

with this grand, this inspired, this original, gospel! 
With what justified com laisance can we moderns view our- 
selves in the mirror of self-satisfaction! What deuced fine 
f{, ws we are, and how proud we are that Mr. Mais is of 
that race of Calebs and J« huas who have led us into the 
and of milk and honey. Still, we must beg Mr. Mais’s leave 


to point out one trifling error in his selection and adjust- 
ment of values sy a and Gerald are not, as Mr. Mais 


supposes, rebels against the social system—but products 


As there is nothing more tedious, both to writer and 
reader, than a potted transcript of a novel’s plot, we will 
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LIMITED. 
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CAPITAL £14,000,000, 
In 700,000 Shares of £20 each. 
Paid-up Capital - - £3,500,000. 
Reserve - - - £4,000,000. 





Chairman: 
The Right Hon. The VISCOUNT GOSCHEN. 


Deputy Chairman: 
WALTER LEAF, Esa. 


HEAD OFFICE; 41, LOTHBURY, E.C. 2. 


Joint General Managers : 


F. J. BARTHORPE. J. W. BUCKHURST. 





The Bank is represented by Branches or Agents in all the 
Principal Cities and Towns of the United Kingdom and has 
Correspondents throughout the World, 


MADRID BRANCH: Calle de Alcata 43. 


PARIS: 
LONDON COUNTY & WESTMINSTER BANK (PARIS) 
LIMITED, 22, Place Vendéme, 


Sums of £10 and upwards received on deposit, and interest 
allowed thereon. 


Every description of British and Foreign 
banking business transacted. 


EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE DUTIES UNDERTAKEN. 





ON’T SELL YOUR 
VICTORY LOAN. 


Write at once to The Prudential Assurance Co., 
142, Holborn Bars, E.C. 1, or to any of its Agents. 








FURNITURE <2, 


The best Stock of Furniture in London 
at LOWEST PRICES 
for Excellence of Quality and Design. 


Wm.SPRIGGS & Co.14.238-241 Tottenham Court Rd W1 





F a man can write a better book— 
preach a better sermon or make a 
better mouse-trap than his neighbour 
—though he build his house in the 
woods—the world will make a beaten 
path to his door. 


—Emerson. 


Boots The Chemists receive over 60 million 
visits from customers in the course of a year. 
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take advantage of the kind labor-saving device provided by 
the publisher. Here it is :— 


“Osborn Kerr and Marie Archer, typical middle-class 
lovers, paint the future in richest colors, which their 
marriage at first justifies. But the constant effort to make 
both ends ineet—and Master Baby’s arrival— bring dis- 
illusionment. Then, suddenly, the situation is transformed. 
Kerr, told off to travel the New World for a motor-car firm, 
has the time of his life; and, with more leisure and money 
than ever before, Marie renews her youth and beauty, 
acquiring a fresh view of matrimony which radically alters 
her relations to her husband on his return. The sequel is 
of powerful human interest.’’ 


The “fresh view” is that Marie, having had quite enough 
of £200 a year and a husband as soured and wilted by the 
economic purgatory of anxieties, frustrations, and ‘‘ thrift,”’ 
as she is, decides, when she becomes independent, to remain 
in her husband’s house, but to live separately from him. 
The ‘“ powerful human interest” arises from Marie’s dis- 
covery of her husband lunching in an expensive restaurant 
with a potential mistress, and his admission once more to 
the connubial hearth on a point of possessiveness and 
jealousy. As a warning to young couples that the marriage 
state on £200 a year is not a bower of Acrisia, “ Married 
Life” is useful enough. But otherwise, what a misconcep- 
tion the whole book is! Husband and wife wage a bitter 
material warfare against one another because they are 
egoists, because they have no mental and spiritual com- 
munion or resources, and because they have not enough to live 
on. The author’s feminist bias is really quite irrelevant, 
and it never occurs either to her or her creatures to scourge, 
not one or other of the parties to an unhappy contract, but 
the economic system which makes both of them victims to 
it. There—admitted that it would be difficult enough to 
make anything out of either Marie or Osborn—there is 
her marriage problem. 

In spite of the absurdity of his hero, the tenor, Raymond 
Monk, who is really too ingenuous for anything, and the 
flimsiness of the general conception, Mr. Moore’s novel is 
perhaps the most enjoyable, as it is the least ambitious, of 
these three. There is nothing more in the book than the 
great prima donna, Stella Valentini’s seduction of Ray- 
mond, who never, bless him, can see an inch in front of 
his nose. But the scenes and personalities of Italian opera 
are well and lightly sketched and with something of a real 
literary flavor. Mr. Moore, in short, though he works 
upon odd and artificial material, knows how to write. And 
that, with a curtsey to our Maraschino 
something. 


modernists, is 





Che Geek in the City. 


Tue Stock Exchange has been distracted by the air-raid, 
and depressed by Russian news. Riga was about the most 
prosperous and well-governed town in Russia before the war, 
and a quantity of Riga municipal bonds were held in Eng- 
land. Stock Exchange men do not study economics very 
closely, and only a few experts were prepared for the almost 
desperate military conditions disclosed by Korniloff. The 
slump in Russian exchange and Russian bonds was only to 
be expected ; but there is the hope that after the peace the 
United States will stand behind Russian credit and pull the 
country through. The Revenue returns again show a poor 
subscription to war-saving certificates. It is to be feared 
that this popular saving movement has been allowed to 
slacken. The chief interest of the Money Market is the 
continued rise of silver, which reached 483d. per oz. on 
Wednesday. It is te be hoped that the restoration of order 
in Mexico will proceed apace; for the world will evidently 
need all the silver that can be got. How many countries 
will be able to afford a gold currency after the war? Thurs- 
day’s Bank return showed a small decrease in Reserve. 


“Tren THousanp Mituions! ” 
Sunlight Soap is the story of Lever—a name like 
Brunner that is associated in the city with Financial Sun- 





shine exhibited over a long term of years in the shape of 
huge profits and handsome dividends. It is natural, there- 
fore, for the City man to regard with reverence any financial 
words that fall from such lips. Unfortunately, “Lord 
Leverhulme”’ is unfamiliar, and his address to Eisteddfod at 
Birkenhead on Tuesday was not much noticed in the London 
papers. I say unfortunately ; because public finance is sadly 
neglected as if it were a mystery. There was no sunshine in 
“Lord Sunlight’s” forecast of the National Debt and the 
burden of taxation. Here are the most striking sentences :— 
“By the time we have, with our brave and illustrious 
allies, won the ‘unconditional surrender’ of our 
enemies, our load of war debt may easily have 
grown to a total of 10,000 millions sterling, involy- 
ing us in an annual charge to be met by 
taxation for interest and sinking fund alone of 600 millions 
sterling. We shall be under the absolute necessity of main- 
taining for many years a combined naval and military 
expenditure of from one hundred to two hundred millions 
a year. We shall have to raise another hundred millions 
or more for Government civil expenditure, and at least 
another one to two hundred millions for old-age and 
military pensions.” 
I should have liked to continue the quotations, but interested 
readers may be referred to a good report in the “ Manchester 
Guardian ” for September 6th. 


ARGENTINE RatLway TRAFFICS AND PRICES. 

The traffic returns of the four large Argentine railways 
for the first eight weeks of the new financial year show an 
unfortunate decline, the receipts of the Central Argentine 
especially showing a precipitous fall. This latter is due to 
a strike of the company’s employees during the week ended 
August 18th, the gross receipts during that time showing 
a decrease of £74,700, at £41,300, as compared with those 
of the corresponding week of 1916. The strike was happily 
soon settled, and receipts at once recovered, but the decline 
to date is severe, as will be seen from the following table 
of aggregate receipts for the eight weeks ended August 25th, 
1917 :— 

Decrease 
£ 


£ 
591,000 
709,705 


Buenos Ayres and Pacific 
Buenos Ayres Great Southern 
Buenos Ayres Western 
Central Argentine .. 


— 97,000 
— 71,549 
310,000 — 86,000 
626,100 —292,800 


Prices of Argentine, railway ordinary stocks, in spite of 
these poor returns, have not fallen away seriously :— 


Price Price Price 
July 27, Endof Aug. W, 
1914. July,1917. 1917 
Buenos Ayres and Pacific, Ord 55 1 
Buenos Ayres Great Southern, Ord tai wo 
Buenos Ayres Western, Ord. . ne ae ae 612 & 
Central Argentine, Ord. in on o @& .. 6 Tm 
Do., Deferred ... : -_ a wa S ws 3 os ee 


Present 
Yield. 
£3.¢@ 
210 0 
515 3 


The reason for the steadiness in prices is to be found in the 
hopes aroused by the announcement by the companies of 
their intention to raise all tariffs by 22 per cent. on Decem- 
ber 15th next. This announcement is said to have aroused 
a great deal of protest in the Argentine, but the companies 
have strong arguments on their side in favor of the 
measure. 


AnGLO-DutcH PLANTATIONS. 


The report for 1916 of the Anglo-Dutch Plantations of 
Java Ltd., a company producing rubber, tea, coffee, and other 
tropical commodities, shows a remarkable increase in profits. 
Profit for the year amounted to £129,600, as compared with 
£51,100 for 1915, and the dividend is raised from 5 to 8 pet 
cent., the balance carried forward amounting to £48,500, as 
compared with £11,900 brought into the account. The 
output of rubber amounted to 200,553 lb., the cost of pro 
duction being 34d. per pound less, and the selling pric 
3d. per pound more. The tea and coffee crops were excel- 
lent, and fetched good prices. Total expenditure on capi 
and revenue account in 1915 was £201,500, as against 
receipts of £220,800, or a difference of only £19,300. li 
1916, however, total receipts were £373,000, against am 
expenditure of £256,600, or a difference of no less that 
£116,400. The shares are quoted at 1 5-16th, at which tf 
return works out at just over 6 per cent 

LucELLUM. 








